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THE BATTLE THE MEDWAY, A.D. 


The narrative our sole source for the Roman campaign 
A.D. Britain, sketchy even the standards with 
which usually have content studying the history 
the Roman Empire. Collingwood? makes, always, readable 
and coherent story out this material. seems however, 
the present writer, both that more can yet made, legit- 
imate inference, from the facts that Dio gives us, and that some 
Collingwood’s details about what rightly calls the 
decisive engagement the campaign not follow from any 
statement suggestion our sole authority. much, 
way justification for the following article, which every 
televant sentence Dio translated and discussed. 
very gracious task criticize the views scholar deprived 
the opportunity defending them his premature and 
regretted death; but the fact that one inevitably turns 
narrative the standard modern view 
itself tribute one who still, and deservedly, the most 
modern historian Roman Britain. 


THE RoMAN LANDING 


The Roman landing took the Britons surprise and was 
unopposed The Britons’ says Dio not expected that 
they would come, account the reports which they heard 
mutiny the expeditionary force) ‘and had not 
advance.’ The abortive mutiny described Dio 
(whatever one may think Dio’s account its conclusion) 
thus the end actually furthered the Roman project. 

There was some excuse for the Britons. had been 
genuine mutiny while lasted and was only three years 
the Emperor Gaius had brought army the Channel 
and taken away again, probably account disaffec- 
tion home which dared not neglect though our sources 


Dio Cassius, Histories, Ix, 19-21 (Loeb edition, vii, 415 ff.). 


Collin gwood and es, Roman Britain and the English 
History England, pp. 78-85. 
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(of course) put the change plan down insanity. For the 
Catuvellaunian overlords south-east Britain mobilize 
army fit face four legions plus vexillations and and 
then keep mobilized but inactive Kent, outside the 
Catuvellaunian home country, through week after week the 
summer, when men were wanted the farms, would have placed 
severe strain both upon Early Iron Age commissariat and 
upon Early Iron Age discipline. Moreover, the sons 
Cymbeline had decided take their main forces south the 
Thames, there was nothing prevent the Romans, from whom 
such move could hardly have remained secret, from sailing past 
them into the Thames estuary (as part Constantius’ fleet 
apparently did the operations against Allectus)* and threaten- 
ing Colchester itself. Whether with full consciousness what 
they were doing otherwise, the British princes took 
the reports reaching them about the mutiny. They proved 
wrong but better plan, though easy devise paper, 
would not have been easy for them carry out. 


First 


Left their own devices, the Kentish tribes, 
the face Caesar’s major expedition, shrank from pitched 
battle and took refuge, Dio tells us, the woods and marshes. 
Plautius, therefore,’ continues had much trouble looking 
for them.’ Collingwood‘ paraphrases this Plautius spent the 
first stages his campaign marching and countermarching 
Kent, search enemy whom never found.’ would 
prefer say, Plautius began his operations with thorough and 
widespread doubt, stores and 
animals were landed and his base-camp fortified and put 
order, presumably the large early Roman entrenched camp 
which has been detected Richborough. There was surely 
occasion for countermarching Plautius knew quite well that 
the Kentish men were, Dio puts it, not independent, but 
subject other kings and that the way bring these kings 
and their main forces battle was march their metro- 
politan region north the Thames but was naturally not 


Moore, The Romans Britain, pp. 89-92. 

Loc. cit., ch. 20, keeping, with Collingwood, the reading. 
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going start the general advance without taking steps 
discover and where that advance was likely opposed, 
any significant enemy force might lurking the 
the fall upon the flanks his marching columns. 
Plautius had not, fact, got far from his base when enemy 
not only local—were encountered for 
must, generally agreed, have been still east the Medway 
that, Dio’s when found them last, defeated 
the first Caratacus and then Togodumnus, the sons Cynobellinus’. 
have more exact clue the scenes these two actions, 
though easy and fascinating look for suitable 
either the map the ground the Stour 
crossings, for example. Collingwood’s vivid picture two 
hat contrasting battles—Caratacus driven from his chosen defensive 
position, Togodumnus defeated and killed encounter- 
surely optimistic (to use the gentlest possible 
word) say Dio’s narrative suggests that (Caratacus) fought 
ground his own indeed that Dio suggests 
anything whatever about the nature these two battles. The 
fact that the whole Dio’s narrative this part the cam- 
hed contained our last quotation from him. Nor does 
hes. Dio say that Togodumnus was killed here. describes the 
king Britons, some time later, the Thames, rallying avenge 
the his death but where, when how died, are never told 
may have fallen the Thames, the Medway, or, 
ould pethaps likeliest, died wounds received the Medway 
and two-days’ battle which have still describe. 
and that was killed his first action since Dio, 
named him, would likelier mention his death here 
amp had happened here. 
Collingwood again this point censures the British leader- 
that ship: acting concert, each the two brothers 
independently gathered his own men and rushed blindly upon 
the Roman force.’ Quite possibly they did would quite 
‘Homeric’ manner the chariot-driving, Early Iron 
Age, Belgic aristocracy but nothing Dio, our only source, 


suggests and entirely different theory equally possible. 
This is, that these first engagements were mere skirmishes 
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indeed Collingwood not quite consistently with his 
earlier picture, and were deliberately undertaken the sons 
Cymbeline, with their housecarles stiffening the faint-hearted 
local troops, order gain time for the fyrd the general 
levy fighting men from north-west Kent and from beyond the 
Thames man chosen position. This position, river 
line barring the way the Thames can scarcely anything 
but the line the Medway, generally agreed, and 
assume throughout. (It probably unnecessary now 
more than mention alternative theory 1890, based 
the hazardous identification the otherwise unknown 
Bodunni with the Dobunni the 
any case, when Plautius reached the river-line, after brushing 
aside opposition Eastern Kent, found manned; and 
manned not mere Caratacus’ housecarles’, 
plus territorial levies dismayed disasters the royal guards, 
but men ready fight finish, even when the Romans, 
contrary their expectation, secured early lodgement 
the west bank. 


ADVANCE THE MEDWAY 


Assuming that was the Medway, however, what part 
the river did the fighting take place 

This depends first the line the Roman approach march. 
Collingwood does not discuss this, but places the battle the 
region Rochester 

probable that bridge already spanned the river 
Rochester so, the Britons destroyed and, imagining that 
this would give them sufficient respite from attack, neglected 
guard the crossing.’ 

That there was bridge, and that the Britons destroyed it, 
may reasonably inferred from Dio They arrived river, 
which the barbarians thought the Romans would unable 
cross without bridge.’ Something his sources may well 
have put the subject bridges into Dio’s mind. But where was 
this That not really know. Certainly Duro- 
brivae, the Roman name for Rochester, does mean either 
Bridge Fort Bridgewater but there certainty that 
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his this name, which appears the Antonine Itinerary, pre- 
ted Collingwood tacitly assumes that Plautius’ march from the 
Stour followed the line the later Watling Street, the Roman 
the between the North Downs and the sea. this seems 
ver following But the Roman road was not yet 
ing there, and would urge that very much likelier line, both for 
the British advance and retreat, and for the main axis 
Plautius’ advance, that the later so-named Pilgrims’ Way, 
sed skirting the south slope the Downs, and having its left 
the strip open country, between the dense 
the Weald and the probably wooded crest the North 
Downs themselves. This route was certainly frequented 
and highway, the standards the age, pre-Roman times. 
es’, coins, found along it, speak its regular use 
rds, traders; and the Belgic earthwork Bigbury, which 
ans, Collingwood himself suggests likely site for battle both 
ton Caesar’s and Plautius’ campaign, actually bestrides the 
eastward continuation the Pilgrims’ Way. The advantages 
this downland road, compared with the line the still 
unmetalled Watling Street, included both better going the 
part chalk compared with the sticky London clay the coast 
strip, and the fact that led much narrower river crossing, 
well the valley the Medway, instead its broad tidal 
Waters. The Medway Rochester (Bridge Reach) today 
about 500 yards cables) width, with depths varying very 
that exposed low water. Between Rochester and 
edto Chatham (Limehouse Reach) narrows from 200 400 
important for the movement armies—the route 
downs would avoid numerous muddy bottoms’ between 
spurs, some containing brooks, the crossings which, 
bridges gravel fords were use, would constitute 
troublesome and time-wasting defiles impeding and stringing 
the movement any large body men, and especially 
the British army with its chariotry. These points favour 
south the downs, may well have been unknown 


England Before the Norman 63. 
North Sea Pilot, iii, 327-8. 
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Plautius, unless through interrogation prisoners but agains 
this may set the fair presumption that they were very 
known Caratacus, and that the obvious course for the Romans 
was follow the retreat the enemy they had already 
defeated. 

The Romans arrived then most probably, would suggest, 
the hills overlooking the Medway between Aylesford and 
Cuxton, where the river cuts through the downs obstacle, 
even here, means negligible. (The canalized river now 
passable, from Rochester Maidstone, barges 
maximum size; length, 180 beam feet draught 
and against the effects modern dredging must set the 
fact that the river probably carried more water before the days 
modern drainage and deforestation.) The place was probably 
something prehistoric crossroads, where boat traffic the 
river met the east-to-west ridgeway. Such places all ages 
become centres traffic and habitation and was round 
prehistoric Aylesford, are reminded its Belgic urnfield 
(where Sir Arthur Evans unearthed the Aylesford bucket, 
among other relics), and the adjacent cluster, unique 
south-east England, megalithic remains, ancient already long 
before Caratacus’ time, both sides the valley. there was 
bridge for the Britons cut down behind them, 
words rather suggest, was surely here. 

There another circumstance which would not omit 
mention, only anticipate and deprecate its use 
historical argument: the fact that, the old antiquaries 
including Camden, tell us, the local people the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries associated legends 
battle and tales bones and armour having been found, 
with some these old monuments. This sort thing 
much too shaky foundation for moreover, the 
alleged discovery bones and armour associated with the 
Countless Stones, near Kit’s Coty House, the east bank 
the river, not where should want it, the west; and 
the place-name Battle Street (with ruins another megalith, 
locally called the Warrior’s Grave), which west the 
water, too far away, Cobham, some five miles due west 
Rochester. 


North Sea Pilot, iii, 33. 
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more interest, however, than this topographical question, 
that the character the battle. Dio continues 

‘When they reached river, which the barbarians thought the 
Romans would unable cross without bridge, and were 
consequently camping somewhat carelessly the opposite bank, 
(Plautius) sent over some Kelts, who were accustomed swim 
with their arms through even the swiftest currents. These, attack- 
ing the enemy unawares, aimed their javelins not the men but 
their chariot-horses this threw them into confusion which 
the charioteers also could not escape. Plautius now sent over 
addition Flavius Vespasianus, the later emperor, and his brother 
Sabinus, who was acting his second-in-command. These 
turn having crossed the river somehow killed 
many the barbarians, who were not expecting them. The rest, 
however, did not give way, but next day joined battle again, 
without advantage either side, until Gnaeus Hosidius Geta, 
after nearly being captured, gained such complete victory that 
was awarded the ornamenta triumphalia, though had not 
been consul. The Britons now retired the Thames...’ 


Dio’s story ultimately based, may safely presume, 
the official despatch other reports eye-witnesses. Each 
that gives circumstantial and convincing our trouble 
that after condensing his story leaves with such 
small selection facts that the connection between them 
far from clear. The facts which does give, too, are 
chosen with eye their interest for Roman general 
public’; hence the prominence personal details, and the 
absence topography. Nevertheless, possible make out 
what happened. The Battle the Medway was 
battle, like—to compare small things with 
battle Normandy, 1944 and one can distinguish 
the same three stages the first landing, with local surprise 
consolidation and build-up ’—a prolonged and severe struggle, 
more troops are gradually ferried and last, 
the break-out. 

light armed from northern Gaul the Rhineland, 
including some those Batavians, later prominent 
the Roman army Britain, secured the first lodgement, 
wimming the river, with their swords, javelins and wooden, 
shields, the surprise the Britons who, the 


Menai Strait Agricola’s had been expecting much 
Tacitus, Agricola, ch. 15. 
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more elaborate and deliberate proceedings and with 
javelins directed the chariot horses, they broke the 
counter-attack made these British mobile troops. This detail 
suggests crossing effected away one flank, beyond the limits 
the main British encampment and position. (It true that 
Caesar his first landing Britain encountered chariotry 
drawn right the water’s edge among the defenders 
beach; but this too was precisely the result Caesar’s 
flank, avoid running into the enemy’s main forces drawn 
ready meet him and strong position.) suitable area for 
such crossing would south Aylesford; for the main British 
forces were presumably west Aylesford, lying across the 
westward continuation the Pilgrims’ Way. The curve the 
river this point would favour the Romans, who, their mere 
presence, threatened points both sides Aylesford. The 
Britons, any move from flank flank, would have move 
their counter-attack forces round considerable outside arc; 
which would give the auxilia more time make good the 
ing against whatever British forces were supposed guarding 
patrolling the bank. 

One need not suppose that the British chariotry and infantry 
were organized separate regiments the contrary, each 
tribal contingent would consist, Homeric army, the 
Belgic aristocracy their chariots, followed horde 
tribesmen but move meet the unexpected 
threat, naturally the chariots arrived first, the move the 
Kentish men oppose Caesar’s landing praemisso 

Wherever the crossing took place, Plautius had won the 
first trick and gained his foothold but the enemy’s dismounted 
tribesmen were moving up, and the Roman general’s next task 
was get his armour over—just would for modem 
commander, though the armour’ question was that wom 
Plautius’ legionaries and not, nowadays, attached 
vehicles. Collingwood, here again following Oman,” writes 
that Vespasian led the second legion upstream find 
but this not suggested anything Dio. the contrary, 
Dio’s report that the Britons did not think the Romans would 


Caesar, The Gallic bk. iv, 23-4, Handford 
(Penguin Classics), 
Loc. 
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able cross without implies, and fact states 
almost many words, that there were fords, least 
practicable for large numbers men. Dio’s phrase crossing 
any boats that the Britons had failed carry off destroy 
(but these cannot have been numerous), and more especially, 
rafts; but not heavy timber rafts, for their construction and 
launching would have lost the surprise which hear. 
Light rafts, which could prepared out sight and brought 
down the bank quickly, are indicated. Such rafts could 
supported floats made leather tents, such Roman 
used, stuffed with straw brushwood and laced 
tightly. Alexander the Great used this expedient regularly 
nowadays the same thing sometimes done with tarpaulins. 
Another possibility would coracles, britannique, such 
Caesar once used Whatever means were used, the 
crossing was lengthy business. From the fact that 
the battle lasted till the second day, evident that nothing 
like the whole four legions got over the river the first day 
and from the fact that Dio mentions one and only one 
having got into action this day—Vespasian, 
whom know from Suetonius plus legionary tiles have 
commanded Leg. Augusta—it likely that only that legion 
was completely ferried across during the first day’s fighting, 
least before the late afternoon. However, enough them 
got across time hold the the time the 
dismounted tribesmen were strength, and the redoubtable 
must suppose, attacked with all available 
forces, sweep away the bridgehead before was too late— 
itwas too late already. The Britons were confronted not only 
but legionaries another surprise, Dio says. 
Inthe terribly uneven contest that followed, armoured against 
men, their losses were very heavy; yet they 
pressed the Romans hard, and when night fell the Second 
was still doing more than hold its ground. 

That, however, was enough. All the time, scores and 
more troops were crossing. the square-headed, 
thick-necked, unspectacular Vespasian, with his Sabine country- 
accent and his dogged persistence, Plautius had made 


Caesar, The Civil War, bk. chap. 54. 
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good choice fighting brigadier bear the first brunt 
the battle had planned but was not Vespasian who 
the eyes public opinion—including that the Emperor 
Claudius—became the chief hero the battle. The ferrying 
troops presumably continued all night, and the second 
morning the most prominent role (probably, command all 
troops the bridgehead) had passed more senior officer, 
one Gnaeus Hosidius Geta. Hosidius, like Vespasian, was 
praetorian rank, but had probably held his praetorship and 
his first command legion some years earlier the year 
before the invasion Britain, had himself held indepen- 
dent command ‘little war’ north-west was 
probably therefore the most senior under 
command. 

the second day, then, with their bridgehead now packed 
with troops, the Romans passed over the offensive but the 
Britons were still not disposed retreat, and (says Dio) for 
some time held their own even now. There was severe fighting 
before Hosidius (may infer personally leading the assault, 
drove the first wedge into their array nor was the battle won 
even then. The Britons closed round the wedge, and for some 
desperate minutes Hosidius and his party were serious 
danger. But was, proved, the last British effort. The 
nearest legion, seeing the general (and probably their legionary 
eagle) surrounded, burst through the rescue and the gallant 
tribesmen broke last, not rally again south the Thames. 

Rome, Hosidius became the hero the hour. Claudius 
gave him the highest Roman award for successful general, 
the ornamenta usually reserved for consular 
independent commands though afterwards spoiled the 
effect—in the effort celebrate the success his darling 
project—by wholesale distribution these decorations the 
staff which took with him his personal promenade from the 
Thames Colchester. But also gave Hosidius the more 
solid reward prompt promotion Hosidius was consul, 
inscription 46, i.e. probably the first 
opportunity after his return Rome. 

Such, then, claim can legitimately infer, was the 


Dio, op. cit. bk. lx, chap. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, no. 1401; cf. Liebenam, 
70. 
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Battle the Medway 43; well-planned and well- 
fought action the carefully-mounted Roman expedition, 
and perhaps the finest hour,’ though tragic one, the once 


Mr. Burn, M.A., lecturer ancient history the University 
Glasgow, 
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the long story church and state England, historians 
have been wont treat the Statute Provisors 1351 
landmark together with the Statute Praemunire 1353, 
has seemed constitute decisive turning-point the relations 
England with the papacy. For whole school historians 
the Statutes Provisors and Praemunire stood out acts 
that delivered severe and lasting stroke the exercise 
papal interference English affairs’ and has also been 
argued that 

‘with the Statutes Provisors and Praemunire the anti-papal 

sentiment and feeling, which had been growing England since 


the early part the thirteenth century, crystallized and made 
itself permanent the laws the 


Stubbs the great statute provisors, passed 1351, was 
very solemn expression the national determination not 
give way the pope’s usurpation Ramsay 
declared that the Statute Provisors marks the beginning 
the breach with The tendency recent research has 
been cast doubt the validity such interpretations. 
Re-examination the Statute Praemunire has shown that 
its significance was legal rather than political, that simply 
declared new penalties for those who sued matters royal 
cognizance alien But spite much preliminary 
similar reassessment the Statute Provisors has 
yet been undertaken. The object the present paper fill 
this gap. 

easy understand that for older generation 
historians, the Statute Provisors seemed mark the culmina- 
tion opposition papal interference the disposal 


Ellis, Anti-Papal Legislation Mediaeval England, 1066-1377 
(Washington, 1930), 120. 

Stubbs, The Constitutional History England (Oxford, 1896), iii, 338. 

Graves, The Legal Significance the Statute Praemunire 
1353’, Haskins Anniversary Essays (Boston, New York, 1929); also 
Waugh, The Great Statute English Historical Review 
xxxvii (1922) and History, viii (1924). 

Deeley, Papal Provision and Royal Rights Patronage the Early 
Fourteenth Century’, E.H.R., xliii (1928); Smith, Episcopal 
Appointments and Patronage the Reign Edward (Chicago, 1938) also 
1933), ch. Leadam and Baldwin, Select Cases Before the 
Council, 1243-1482 (Cambridge, Mass., 1918, Selden Society), pp. 
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English benefices, which had reached its height under the popes 
Avignon. William Prynne refers long statute, called 
the Statute Provisions, being act against the pope’s 
tyrannous oppressions, and detestable The statute 
itself seems support such interpretation implicitly 
least, rejects the theory papal potestatis which 
the pope based his right provide English benefices, and 
takes its stand the principle that the church England 
was founded state prelacy The pope his encroach- 
ments had overturned the established order the church 
England, granting benefices cardinals and other aliens, who 
did not and could not reside, ‘as had been patron 
advocate the said dignities and benefices, which was not 
right the law England.’ The result, according the 
commons, was that course time all the benefices the 
realm were being drawn into the hands foreigners, that 
founders and benefactors were being defrauded their rights 
presentation, and that the pious purposes religious 
foundations were being subverted the damage and destruc- 
tion the whole realm.’ remedy these grievances and 
the statute ordained (i) that elections bishoprics 
and all other elective dignities were thenceforward free 
(ii) that patrons, lay and clerical, were exercise freely their 
tights collation and presentation (iii) the event these 
not being used within six months, the presentation was 
lapse the king (iv) finally the statute imposed penalties 
all attempting disturb the canonical order recourse 
papal provisions. Papal provisors, together with their proctors, 
executors, and notaries, were attached and brought before 
the king’s court answer for their offence they were not 
teleased bail until they had satisfied the king and the 
aggrieved party. Before their release they were not only 
the pope’s letters and any acts founded thereupon, 
but also find surety that they would not commit such 
offences the future. 

Such were the underlying principles and basic provisions 
the statute. But recent historians have emphasized the point 
that what fundamentally matters for the interpretation the 


Records from the Reign Edward Richard III (London, 


estat prelacie’ Statutes the Realm, 316. 
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statute less the basic principles than the policy and attitude 
adopted towards their application and execution. From this 
point view the contention that the Statute Provisors was 
the breach with Rome the reign Henry VIII has been 
subjected criticism from six directions. the first place, 
has been asserted that the statute was not promulgated and 
therefore never had the effect law others, without discussing 
this point, have cast grave doubts the king’s will enforce 
and have declared that was never effectively 
Again, has been pointed out that the statute did not, any 
case, denote anything new and significant, for already prior 
1351 the king possessed all the weapons with which oppose 
papal claims patronage. 

spite Edward weakness and his apparent anxiety 
keep good terms with the pope, there was timid submission 
the enlargement papal claims, and long before the antipapal 
statutes 1351 and 1353 methods protection were 

Throughout the thirteenth century the right presentation 
vacant benefices during the voidance bishopric abbey 
was claimed the king. The commencement the fourteenth 
century witnessed extension this droit régale—namely, 
its retroactive operation. other words, the king might claim 
exercise his rights cases where, for one reason another, 
they had been neglected preceding rulers. From this time 
the crown often made presentations long after the vacancy had 
occurred. This expansion the king’s claims was aided the 
fact that England the royal courts had cognizance cases 
concerning advowson. There the king could usually rely 
favourable decision against papal nominee. After such judg- 
ment the crown could defend its rights the issue writs 
prohibition against the disturbance royal presentees. the 
claimant made appeal the Roman court, was liable 
charged with contempt. The argument which emphasizes the 


Haller, Papsttum und Kirchenreform (Berlin, 1903), pp. 424-6. 

Tout, The History England from the Accession III 
the Death Edward III (London, 1930), Mollat, Les Papes 
Avignon, 1305-1378 (Paris, 1924), 284, and Collation des 
Ecclésiastiques sous les Papes Avignon (Paris, 1921), 109; Vickers, 
England the Later Middle Ages (London, 1926), 230; 
History the English Church the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Roman Canon Law the Church England (London, 1898), pp. 69-70, 157. 

Deeley, op. cit., pp. 526-7. 
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king’s possession machinery whereby was able withstand 
the claims the papacy, indeed not without substance. When 
Edward III succeeded the throne 1327 both the papacy 
and the monarchy had perfected their technique appointment 
benefices. Each had established, its own satisfaction, 
legal rules and legal procedure, through which safeguard 
and enforce its rights. 

Other historians have argued that the statute was not 
milestone, far merely reiterated earlier attacks the 
papacy, without adding anything new principle many its 
clauses repeat the proposals which had been put forward the 
Carlisle 1307. Sir William Holdsworth refers 
‘series statutes’ commencing with the Statute 
Carlisle and followed the Statutes Provisors and the two 
Statutes has been maintained that the 
principles proclaimed the statute were mere 
while most historians agree that the Statute 1351 did not 
constitute radical attack the papacy for even 

‘if the statutes 1351 and 1353 and their re-enactment fifty 

years later set barrier against the uncontrolled action the 


papacy, they could not touch the spiritual powers the head the 


Thus from whatever direction approached, the importance 
this statute seems have been exaggerated longer 

There are, indeed, great difficulties when come examine 
detail the evidence bearing the Statute Provisors. 
The first point which requires consideration the particular 
occasion for its issue February 1351. Here 
must observe that there nothing suggest that the initiative 
came from the king and therefore that the statute reflected 
deliberate royal policy. the preceding years Edward had 
fully able maintain and protect his own rights 
patronage retained unimpaired the effective legal counter- 
measures which Edward had developed, and exercised with 
the royal practice presentation benefices the 
the vacancy bishoprics and religious houses. 
Examples benefices which the king claimed the right 


History English Law (London, 1938), 585. 
Perroy, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

Hamilton Thompson, The English Clergy and their Organization 
Later Middle Ages (Oxford, 1947), pp. 11-12. also Tout, cit., 378. 
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collation because episcopal vacancies are the churches 
the dioceses Ely and Chichester, 
the prebends Dunham and Sutton 
and the subdeanery Some these royal 
tions were opposed papal provisors. Henry Harwedon 
claimed and while Baldrac 
Malebayle, Lombard, asserted title apostolic 
collation. Henry was very determined candidate and finally 
obtained Dunham. But had difficult struggle was not 
until 1348 that was successful, long after the receipt the 
papal Vacancies the headships religious 
houses account for the king’s presentation other benefices, 
Thus reason the late voidance the abbeys Ramsey 
and Shrewsbury asserted right collation the churches 
Hemingford and although these two 
benefices were claimed respectively the papal provisors 

During the period before 1351 also find Edward III 
continuing the practice asserting his claim presentations 
which had been overlooked his predecessors. account 


the voidance the see Salisbury the time Edward 
the king declared his right collate the prebend 
Owing the voidance the bishoprics Coventry and Lich- 
field, Salisbury, Lincoln, and York the reign Edward 
made presentation the prebends Bere and 
and The king even 
put forward claim present account the vacancy the 


Calendar Patent Rolls (=C.P.R.), 1340-3, pp. 79, 571, 593 ibid., 1345-8, 


229. 
C.P.R., 1340-3, 594 ibid., 1343-5, 373. 
Year Books, Edw. III (Rolls Series), 263, note 
C.P.R., 1345-8, pp. 256, 393 1348-50, 153. 
1348-50, pp. 152-3. 
Calendar Papal Letters (=C. ii, 374, 404 iii, 140-1, 171. 
1343-5, pp. 32, 25, 
ii, 353. iii, 184. 
C.P.R., 1343-5, pp. 12, 212, 407. 
C.P.R., 1338-40, 451 ibid., 1340-3, pp. 561-2. 
(=C.C.R.), 1343- pp. 118-9. 
1340-3, pp. 126, 183 ibid., 1350-4, 27. 
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see Coventry and Lichfield the time Henry III, and 
April 1340, bestowed the archdeaconry Coventry his clerk, 
Humphrey Hastang.** Measures were frequently taken 
thwart papal provisors as, for instance, Bernard Cucinaco 
and John Amelio. The former* claimed Stratton, while 
John asserted title Berkswich. John had obtained apostolic 
provision canonry Lichfield with reservation prebend 
passed thirty-two years wasted effort for 
the time his death the king’s presentee was possession. 
Equally ineffective were the attempts the papal provisors, 
Ursus and Simon secure permanent 
possession the prebend Nassington. The voidance 
houses prior his own reign afforded Edward III 
further pretext for presentation. Thus owing the vacancy 
the time his grandfather the abbey Malmesbury and the 
priory Royston the king claimed the right collation the 
church Brinkworth (diocese 1331, and that 
exercise these regalian rights Edward asserted full control 
over his free chapels, St. Michael, and 
Staffordshire, Tickhill Yorkshire and All Saints, 
Thus when the king presented William Kildesby the 
prebend Cannock, Penkridge, 1343, forbade proceedings 
violation the exemption and liberties his free chapel 
Pencrich, all other his free chapels, from all jurisdiction 
the ordinary and the court Taking all all, 
seems that the king’s interests were adequately safeguarded, and 
that had need legislation maintain his rights. 

the other hand, must remembered considering 
prior 1351 that the king’s political fortunes were not 
without their effect papal provisions. There doubt 
that the course military and diplomatic developments during 
the Hundred Years’ War influenced the relations Edward III 
with the papacy. soon became clear him that papal and 
French policy ran parallel and that the last resort the pope’s 


C.P.R., 1338-40, 454 ibid., 1340-8, C.P.L., ii, 194. 
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sympathies lay with the king France and these circum. 
stances not surprising that Edward adopted more stringent 
measures against papal provisors. This seen his actions 
regarding benefices controlled alien priories. reason 
his seizure their spiritualities, the king gained and exercised 
the right collation churches such Foston,** 
St. Peter’s, and the diocese Lincoln, 
Little the diocese Worcester, and 
that York, and the churches Broad Clist,5* Harpford®, 
and St. the diocese Exeter. The result 
conflict with clerks who asserted right these benefices 
virtue papal provision. For example, William 
papal nominee, forcibly entered the church 
his efforts, however, were unavailing. The papal 
who interfered with the royal presentation Bradwell 
was equally unsuccessful. From about the year 1347, however, 
the king’s attitude papal provisors became more tolerant. 
After the victorious campaign Crécy, Edward, his resources 
strained, was ready for settlement and for this needed 
papal mediation. Hence from 1347 was ready placate the 
pope—an attitude strengthened when the visitation the 
Black Death made the prosecution hostilities even more 
difficult—and cases became increasingly numerous which 
papal providees were permitted obtain their benefices. For 
example, September 1347, the king ratified the estate 
Hugh Wymundewold incumbent apostolic provision” 
the church the diocese York. 1348 the 
claims Thomas and John Carleton, both papal 
provisors, were realized, and they were accepted the king 


argument (Les Préliminaives Guerre Cent Ans, Paris, 
1902, 168) that, far from papal policy being dependent upon that France, 
need revision. The matter cannot discussed here follow Mollat, 
Les Papes Avignon, pp. 262, 265, 267. 

1338-40, 315 ibid., 1340-8, pp. 93, 32, 102, 566 
pp. 582-3 ibid., 1345-8, C.C.R., 1343-6, 654. 

C.P.R., 1340-3, pp. 16, 23. 

pp. 341, 446 ibid., 1343-5, pp. 223, 406. 

C.P.R., 1340-3, pp. 416, 580. 
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C.P.R., 1340-3, 466 ibid., 1343-5, 73. 
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their respective churches, Worcestershire and 
Wiltshire. was 1348 that Edward permitted 


certain execute their apostolic provisions benefices 


the same year the efforts Henry Harwedon 
gain the prebend Dunham Southwell were finally 
rewarded.** The papal provision which John 
had received 1343 was effected 1349 when acquired 
the prebend known ‘the portion St. Laurence’ the 

probable that this change, dictated diplomatic 
considerations, was the factor which provoked the house 
commons action 1351. The commons had petitioned 
against papal provisions 1343 and 1344, and ordinance 
had resulted.*? Clement was alarmed and 1344 exhorted 
Edward cease from invading the liberties the church 
regard papal reservations and provisions ;** and there 
was good reason for his alarm, since certain cases reveal that 
the ordinance was enforced. Thus February 1344, the arrest 
was ordered all who, the introduction letters from the 
papal curia, interfered with the king’s claim present for this 
turn the church Northfleet Kent. This order was stated 
‘pursuant ordinances made the Parliament 
Edward Carlisle and the last Parliament Westminster 
against the bringers-in papal The king made 
similar statement when gave directions the same day for 
the arrest John Furneux Bedford, who was asserting 
the vicarage the church Watford Hertfordshire 
the abbot St. Albans this was the time the king’s 
Thomas Askham was another clerk who had con- 
travened the ordinances and was therefore apprehended 
papal grace had taken possession the 
conformity with the ordinance Edward defended his collation 
the church Stanhope Durham against any papal 

iii, 102, 106, 107, 220. 1348-50, 116. 
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But after short period enforcement the 
ordinance was disowned the king. This revealed cage 
relating the church Ludgershall Buckinghamshire, 
certain John Lynchelade had intruded himself into this 
benefice virtue apostolic provision. This was stated 
transgression the ordinance and March 1344, the 
sheriff that county was directed arrest him. John, however, 
did not appear before the justices answer the charge, and 
was accordingly But February 1346, the 
king withdrew the order for John’s outlawry, the same time 
specifically asserting that ‘the ordinance decree has not 
been confirmed approved him his Seen 
against the background this change front, the renewal 
agitation the commons not remarkable and their 
resentment the royal change attitude that the Statute 
Provisors must attributed. 

Any theory united English opposition the papacy 
therefore exaggerated rather are dealing with situation 
which number divergent interests were play and 
which the commons, whose interests patrons had not been 
safeguarded the machinery developed under Edward 
defence royal rights patronage, had more stake than the 
king. The royal arguments against the papacy were not such 
could used apply relief for other patrons thus, the 
case the church St. Peter, Stamford, the king’s case rested 
simply the statement does not, and could not any wise 
pertain the apostolic see provide benefices the king’s 
patronage Similar arguments, exclusively based royal 
prerogative and inapplicable other laymen, were used 
other cases, regarding the prebend Berkswich, 
Haller the losers the development the royal and 
papal systems control the days Edward and John 
XXII were the lay nobility and other patrons, whose influence 
over the chapters and canonries There 


C.C.R., 1346-9, 37. C.P.R., 1340-3, 359. 

C.P.R., 1343-5, 84. Ibid. 
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fundamental divergence interest between the crown and the 
commons their attitude towards the papacy and import- 
ant bear this difference mind. The king was compelled 
give consideration political factors, which the commons 
were inclined overlook. Edward III was perfectly able 
protect his own rights patronage, but did not desire frontal 
attack upon the papacy which, the political front, might 
easily result cementing the pope’s alliance with his enemies 
the continent, and home might lose him the pope’s co- 
operation taxing the 

With these considerations mind several historians have 
taken the view that the Statute Provisors was forced unwill- 
ingly upon the king the commons, and have expressed doubt 
whether the king even deigned publish and execute 
This plausible view, which would explain many the anomalies, 
finds its weightiest support lawsuit reported the Year 
Books for Here one the advocates definitely states, 
and the chief justice appears admit, that the statute 
1351 was not originally enforced even published. the 
other hand, had subsequently—probably 
confirmed the king, who had commanded the justices 
hold for statute’ and thereby (so the argument runs) 
had come into force. This account not altogether supported 
the documentary evidence. seems clear that the first 
place the statute was enforced for lawsuit 1352 there 
collations and provisions and the king demanded exemplary 
But the same year Edward received letter 
from Clement asking him amend and correct whatever 
has been done his ministers against cardinals and certain 
members the papal household who hold benefices 
England and all the evidence goes shew that the pope’s 


Cf. Lunt, Financial Relations the Papacy with England 1327 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939), pp. 404-18. Professor Lunt’s account does not 
the reign Edward III, but for the latter, cf. Haller, op. cit., pp. 117, 

Supra, notes and 10. 

Ed. Pascha. pl. cf. Plucknett, Statutes and their Inter- 

the First Half the Fourteenth Century (Cambridge, 1922), 
Constitutional Ideas the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 

Cf. Plucknett, 34, who refers Ed. III, stat. 

C.C.R., 1349-54, 469 cf. also 376. iii, 51. 
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representations were effective. For the next fourteen years 
there is, fact, evidence that the statute was enforced, 
But 1365 royal policy again changed and the justices the 
common bench were directed 

abide the form the ordinance and statute provisors 

all pleas touching the same now hereafter pending beforethem, 

any command the king them heretofore addressed any such 
plea the contrary 
The conclusions which these facts point are, firstly, that, 
after few months enforcement, the statute was suspended 
until 1365, when was re-enacted and, secondly, that the 
courts thereafter were under instructions abide its terms, 

The king’s failure enforce the statute between 1352 and 
1365 does not, however, imply that Edward III treated 
questions patronage with indifference. There are few 
instances the recognition papal provisors the period 
1351-1370. For example, Carlton and Thurlby, prebend 
Lincoln, was obtained papal The 
king, 1365, ratified the estate papal the 
churches and both the diocese 
Exeter. Another received apostolic provision the 
church Withiel the same diocese 1366 his position 
incumbent this benefice was confirmed the But 
such cases are exceptions; and the weight the evidence 
strongly supports the view that this time Edward was 
rigorously maintaining his own rights advowson. 

There is, fact, ample evidence the maintenance the 
regalian rights during the years after 1351, particularly 
1360, when the king adopted preventive measures thwart 
the designs those who had sued processes divers foreign 
parts over presentations benefices specially pertaining the 
king...to the subverting the laws and customs the 
realm But apart from such general safeguards, Edward 
acted vigorously single cases. Thus December 1351, 
asserted the right presentation the prebend Bishopstone 
owing the late vacancy the bishopric This 


C.C.R., 1364-8, pp. 106-7, iii, 592. 

C.P.L., iii, 433. C.P.R., 1364-7, 242. 

1368-61, 421. C.P.R., 1350-4, 191. 
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benefice was claimed papal provisor the king therefore 
took measures ensure the safety his 1348 
Edward had declared that, owing the voidance the 
bishopric, the subdeanery Salisbury belonged his patronage. 
After continued safeguard his presentation against 
papal claimants, and when certain Nicholas Mardefeld 
declared that pope had the right conferring the sub- 
deanery the time the voidance was roundly 
informed that the pope could not possess this the 
the vacancy the see York, Edward, November 
1355, ordered that inquiry should made Yorkshire 
regarding the names all who had made appeals foreign 
parts derogation the king’s right present benefices 
his gift reason the voidance The vacancy the bish- 
opric Chichester provided the king with reason collate 
the precentorship Edward took measures terminate 
the activities individual who, falsely circumventing the 
pope and asserting that the said precentorship the pope’s 
collation when had procured for himself collation 
thereto Other examples the king’s presentation owing 
toepiscopal vacancies this time are the prebend Hunderton, 
the diocese and the churches 
the diocese Ely, that Carlisle, and 
the diocese London. Edward also continued 
before make presentations, the benefices 
and Dorset, and Hampshire, reason 
the voidance religious houses. 1365, account the late 
vacancy Durham priory, the king obtained the right 
tion the prebend Howden the collegiate church How- 
Edmund Haukesgarth, papal provisor, aspired this 
but was unsuccessful. The king also continued 
present benefices reason the voidance bishoprics 
and religious houses previous reigns. The vacancy the 


iii, 418, 497. 1350-4, 276. 

1354-8, pp. 401-2. 101 329. 

C.P.R., 1364-7, 413 ibid., 1367-70, 251. 

1367-70, pp. 49-50. 1350-4, pp. 277-8. 


1358-61, pp. 307, 413 1361-4, pp. 281, 362. 

1367-70, pp. 150, 190. 

1361-4, pp. 224, 362. 1364-7, 369. 
pp. 181, 278. iii, 92. 
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bishopric London the time Edward caused the king 
1351 assert his right presentation the prebend 
1367 collated the prebend Chalk 
because the voidance the abbey Wilton the reign 
Edward scarcely necessary add that Edward 
continued maintain complete rights over his free chapels, 
Sussex expressly forbidding any interference 
provisors. Finally continued after 1351 secure rights 
presentation result his possession the temporalities 
alien religious houses, ¢.g. Essex, 
Northamptonshire, and Devon. 

But with the year 1370 royal policy again changed. The 
events the lack success the European war and 
renewed outbreak plague, resulted modification the 
king’s attitude towards apostolic provisions, and 1370 and 
the ensuing years royal acceptance papal provisors increased. 
They were successful obtaining, for example, prebends 
the diocese Carlisle and that 
Winchester. Nevertheless there still evidence the years 
after 1370 that royal action was occasion taken against the 
claims papal providees and clear that the king was 
determined preserve his own rights patronage as, for 
instance, those accruing him reason the voidance 
episcopal sees and religious houses. Thus upheld his right 
collation the prebends Bere and Charminster, 
and Knaresborough cum Beech Hill, Similarly the 
presentation the churches Yorkshire, Orping- 


C.P.R., 1350-4, pp. 124, 333. 1367-70, pp. 27, 67-8. 
1361-4, 361 ibid., 1364-7, pp. 204-5. 
1354-8, pp. 83, 614. 
1361-4, pp. 250, 289. 119 537. 
which summary Perroy, Guerre Cent Ans (Paris, 1945), 
137 ff. 
1370-4, 20; C.P.L., iv, 73. 
1374-7, 351; C.P.L., iv, 185. 
C.P.R., 1370-4, pp. 78, 170. 


pp. 156, 376, 391 pp. 11, 243. 
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Kent, and Suffolk, was claimed the 
king. 

The evidence the patent and close rolls thus indicates 
that certain specific dates—namely 1351-2 and again from 
1365 until perhaps late 1370—the Statute Provisors 
was being enforced the king. Yet the complaints 
directed against papal provisions, continued. This 
not surprising if, indicated above, the enforcement the 
statute was allowed lapse for some years after 1352. Yet 
even when the Statute Provisors was confirmed and re- 
ordained 1365, complaints against the papacy continued. 
view the evidence adduced above, shewing the enforcement 
the prohibitions, question how far these complaints 
were justified. The answer probably lies the fact that after 
1351, the years previous this date, was his own royal 
patronage which was the king’s principal concern. The key 
his attitude disclosed when states that papal provision 
might not take place benefices belonging the king’s 
obvious from this and other statements 
employed support the royal case that the arguments used 
after 1351 were still essentially the same arguments were used 
before 1351. the case the church Buckland, for example, 
Edward denounced citations draw the king’s right the 
court Rome subvert connection with the 
presentation the treasurership the church Wells, 
declared that was incumbent upon him preserve his royal 
rights and was his intention punish those 
impugning such That the king’s actions were directed 
principally against impugners his rights and against appeals 
derogation such rights further borne out the evidence 
the diocese Ely, that Lincoln, the prebends 
St. Stephen, and Taghmon, 

these cases, and many others like them, Edward was 
engaged, exactly the period prior 1351, protecting 
his own patronage and his own presentees. Yet cannot 


pp. 190, 315. 180 pp. 337, 
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maintained that the king’s attitude was entirely selfish and 
that intervened only safeguard his own rights. Even prior 
the issue the statute 1351 had asserted that does 
not and cannot pertain the apostolic see make any provision 
benefices lay patronage England and addition 
this writ defending the claim John Gemelyng present 
the vicarage the church Sheriff Hutton Yorkshire, 
similar action was taken support the lay patrons the 
churches (Yorks.) and Toft-next-Newton™ 
(Lincs.). Nor was the king prepared only intervene behalf 
lay patrons case 1345 concerning the church St. 
Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, have clear 
example royal support being given ecclesiastical patronage. 
the years after 1351, the royal legal machinery was still 
used occasionally safeguard the rights both lay and 
ecclesiastical patrons. The latter were protected cases 
Easington, Keyingham and Yorkshire, 
and Ratcliffe Nottinghamshire lay patronage— 
never seriously affected papal intervention—was upheld 
Yorkshire and Dassett Magna Warwick- 
shire, where the king prohibited papal provisor from attempt- 
ing anything derogation his royal dignity the laws 
and customs the realm, which might turn the disherison’ 
Eleanor Sudleye, the Even late 1371, 
action was taken against all proctors clerks and provisors 
from foreign parts who were scheming injure the right the 
king and that other lay patrons with regard the benefices 
their 1370 papal provisor was allowed 
prosecute his grace provided nevertheless that attempt 


1343-6, 150 cf. also C.P.R., 1345-8, 384 (church Stedham 
and the chapel Heyshott 

1364-8, pp. 369-70 C.P.L., iii, 542. 

1367-70, 190; C.P.L., iv, 74. See also Thomas Sotheron 
Abbey: Suit the Advowson Mitton Church, 1369-70, 
edit. Rev. Joseph McNulty (Chetham Miscellanies, New Series, vii, Manchester, 

1874-7, 152. also C.P.R., 1361-4, pp. 527-8, Kirkham, 
Lancashire but this case the king probably interfered patron the 
abbey which ecclesiastical patronage was vested). 
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nothing the injury the crown royal dignity the 
prejudice any lay 

Nevertheless the cases which royal protection was granted 
lay and ecclesiastical patronage are very infrequent 
comparison with those which Edward revealed safe- 
guarding his own rights. This factor cannot overlooked 
assessing the validity the parliamentary complaints against 
apostolic provisions. And such complaints were fully justified 
1375 latest for that time can asserted with 
confidence that neither the statute 1351 nor that 1365 was 
any longer being enforced. 1375, the king came 
agreement with Gregory XI**! which, return for corres- 
ponding concessions from the pope, undertook that 
would not exact the penalties decreed the statutes against 
provisors, clear from his statement 1377, that, the 
pope did not keep his part the bargain, the statutes would 
again The result was further parliamentary 
agitation, and demand the parliament 1376 that the 
king should renew the earlier But the petition 
was ineffective and 1377 Edward carried his negotiations 
with Gregory step further. The outcome was that the 
statutes 1351 and 1365 were superseded the concordat 
with the papacy. was tacit understanding rather than 
formal but the intentions and effects were clear, and 
were duly noted both contemporary chroniclers and 
politicians The pope, his side, agreed 
limit his use provisions and expectations the king, return, 
promised limit his use his regalian rights, abandon (in 
the chronicler’s phrase) the procedure Quare impedit. Formally, 
the written interchange documents referred only the past 
but the intention was that their terms should bind the 
And therewith the anti-papal legislation the past generation 
was all intents and purposes set aside future, the dis- 


These negotiations have been dealt with detail Perroy, 
Grand Schisme, pp. ff. and Mollat, Collation, p.110. 

Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii, 367, no. 36; cf. Mollat, Les Papes Avignon 
286 Haller, op. cit., 431. Rot. ii, 339. 

Cf. Perroy, Grand Schisme, pp. 44-8. 
Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls 317 Rot. Parl. ii, 367. 

licet concipiantur super factis iam preteritis, porrigunt 
Schisme, 396. 
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position benefices England was regulated, not 
statutory enactment, but agreement between king and 
pope the two wolves had last seen that their best interests 
were served alliance devour the sheep. 

possible draw certain conclusions from the evidence 
relating the Statute Provisors. has been argued that this 
enactment was dead letter; but this view not altogether borne 
out the evidence from the close and patent rolls surveyed 
above; two distinct periods, least, there evidence 
enforcement. Nor, may added, this view accord with 
such evidence available from the episcopal registers, which 
the actual effects papal intervention English dioceses, 
Investigation the evidence relating the diocese Hereford, 
has recently been pointed seems contradict the 
accepted view the ineffectiveness the Statute 
the moment, however, this evidence stands alone, and needs 
supplemented similar investigations for other dioceses 
before and after 1351, before clear and final picture can 
obtained. the other hand, clear that Edward III's 
attitude was not consistent, and that did not treat the enact- 
ment 1351 matter principle. The course diplomatic 
events influenced the king’s actions after 1370, just had 
influenced them after 1347. During the last few years the 
reign, the king, agreement with the pope, accepted 
increased number papal provisors. The statute was used 
weapon for bargaining with the papacy; for this appears have 
been the sense the negotiations between Edward and Gregory 
1375, which led the concordat 1377. 

considering the settlement 1377 evident that the 
king was satisfied could secure safeguards for his own rights 
presentation, and was not scrupulous about the methods 
used. There were, from his point view, more advantages 
peaceful agreement between himself and the papacy 
their respective spheres action, than struggle such 
strict enforcement the Statute Provisors must have 
inaugurated and his attitude the close his reign may 
therefore regarded prelude the era concordats, 
which the rising absolutist princes came terms with the 
Renaissance papacy the expense the interests the 


Driver, ‘The Papacy and the Diocese Hereford, 1307-1377 
Church Quarterly Review, (1947), 
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estates. Such change attitude would not have been 
possible, Edward had had heart the re-establishment 
free elections chapters and free presentations patrons, 
which Professor Perroy’s was the cardinal object 
the statute 1351. Nothing revealed the patent and close 
rolls would indicate that such was the king’s object any 
stage. assessing Edward’s policy the closing years his 
reign, is, however, necessary bear mind the general 
deterioration the situation England, the unsuccessful 
prosecution the war, and the sense decline and crisis 
which overhung the land. The great days Crécy and Poitiers, 
exactly half way between which the Statute Provisors was 
promulgated, were distant recollection policy was giving 
way expedient, the king’s hands slackened the reins 
government. The national feeling and the resentment 
against papacy enthralled France, which had been 
contributory factors leading the Statute Provisors, 
had subsided national unity against France and French 
pope had given way class conflict and social cleavages 
home, while abroad the return Gregory Rome created 
new situation, which the outbreak the Great Schism, few 
months later, was consolidate. This the background 
Edward’s policy 1375-1377 and this broad change 
the political situation, both within England and England’s 
international standing, that must seek the reasons why the 
policy initiated 1351 and re-affirmed 1365 was not main- 
tained. Nevertheless the Statute Provisors was not empty 
gesture, but stage the process which, ‘when Henry VII 
assumed the crown the power the church was 
Already Martin complained that not the pope but the 
king England who governs the church his and 
Martin efforts less than his failure get the Statute 
Provisors 1390—the linear successor those 1351 and 
are measure the lasting importance attached 
this legislation both the papacy and the crown and 
patliament England. 


Maynard Smith, Pre-Reformation England (London, 1938), 243. 
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CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL OPINION AND THE 
REVOLUTIONS 1848 


The men responsible for the government Europe 184 
were far from unprepared for revolution, though some them 
were dismayed the scale which occurred. 
understanding the forces work their society was often 
penetrating shows striking similarity the conclusions 
drawn the most radical political theorists. Their modes 
thought bore strong resemblances those Marx and 
Engels, though, naturally, their conclusions differed vastly, 
Between the extremes conservatism 
doctrine the accounts the most dissimilar observers reveal 
agreement some the deeper characteristics the upheavals 
1848. Thus, for example, both Herzen and Tocqueville 
detected the histrionic undertones the attitudes the 
revolutionaries Germany and Tocqueville describes 
his reactions the invasion the Chamber the mob 
February 

hatreds only rose the surface later Mean- 
while men tried excite themselves with the passions felt 
their fathers, but remained unstirred. Their gestures and their 
attitudes were borrowed from the theatre and failed revive 
their fathers’ enthusiasm arouse echo their 
fury. Their violence was simulated, only half understood hearts 
that were unmoved. Though could well see that the climax 
the drama would terrible, could never take the actors very 
seriously. The whole episode had the appearance bad tragedy, 
played provincial company.’ 

Herzon, too, criticized these German efforts play 
burschikosen Kamin Paris politics 

There was not town, not spot Germany where the time 
the rising there was not attempt committee public 
with all its principal characters: with frigid youth 
Saint-Just, with gloomy terrorists and military genius 
ing Carnot. knew two three Robespierres personally they 
always put clean shirts, washed their hands and had clean 
nails. the other hand, there were also Collots 
d’Herbois and there happened man the club fonder 
beer than the rest and more openly given dangling after 
was the Danton, eine schweigende Natur 


Alexis Tocqueville, (Paris, 1893), 76; Alexander Herzen, 
Past and Thoughts (trans., London, 1924), iii, 92. 


OPINION AND THE REVOLUTIONS 1848 


Nevertheless both men knew that this aspect covered more 
motives. 

France particularly the issues the times were epitomized 
the unerring genius the French for producing concrete 
definition those political problems age whose roots the 
French eye can see directly, even the French mind can 
produce satisfactory solution for them. Metternich had 
foreseen this early and even bitter com- 
mentator Engels grudgingly acknowledged the qualifications 
the French for inspiring the political and social struggles 
other peoples 

The revolution February upset, France, the very same sort 
government which the Prussian bourgeoisie were going set 
ence, civilisation, and centralisation, the only country impart 
the impulse mighty convulsion the surrounding 
Thus, spite the Sonderbund war and the turmoils 

Italy, culminating the Sicilian rising January, was 
events Paris which were act the signal for European 
Tocqueville saw the eighteen months following 
February 1848 the prelude the discontents the modern age: 

first the people saw their salvation sweeping political 
changes. But they discovered that change improved their lot, 
else seemed them improving slowly that progress 
could not possibly keep pace with their desires. was therefore 
inevitable that they should decide sooner later that they were 
being held back the immutable laws society itself rather 
than the varying composition governments. Naturally 
men came ask whether they had not the right and power 


change these laws just the past they had succeeded chang- 
ing their 


This confusion social issues with the struggles liberalism 
and nationalism played fateful role 1848, for deeply 
impressed the minds Marx and Engels, whose ideas under- 
went great changes the result their direct observation 
and, lesser degree, participation events. Much the 
imposing structure Marxian generalization about the laws 
and technique revolution must rest upon the foundation 
study and analysis the failures democracy 


Metternich, (Paris, 1883), vii, 568 L’Ewrope trouve 


Germany: Revolution and Counter-Revolution (London, 1933), 


Souvenirs, 110 also, ibid., pp. 111-12. 
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every part Europe during the revolutionary year. The June 
days Paris were intensified and symbolic representation 
European conflicts, not only they were but also they 
were destined be. Germany the revolutions 
followed their prototype and there, Vienna, the liberal 
classes, drawn mostly from the lesser nobility, the intellectuals 
and the professional men, failed understand that their pro- 
gramme and their success opened the way radicalism whose 
very emergence made them shudder. Thus Engels’ presentation 
the events 1848-9 Germany bears more relation their 
real causes than almost any other essay Marxist historical 
writing. 

interesting, therefore, note that there were contem- 
porary observers who saw the same truths Engels quite 
clearly both before and during the upheavals, though they were, 
course, entirely innocent Marxian inspiration. the end 
1847 the young Hohenlohe was writing 

have wish play any part revolution. 
rising like that 1789 break over Germany and the nobility 
annihilated, then least shall not the predicament 
having say that become involved through own 

Metternich himself knew that policy concession the 
political and economic circumstances the late would 
lead attempt overthrow the bases society. was 
because this knowledge that persuaded Rothschild 
exercise steadying influence the stock markets through his 
personal operations was because that feared the 
consequences popular interest Beidtel’s book, Public 
Administration. His fear was justified the fact that Austria 
had been forced borrow Russian money for her armed forces, 
that there had been rushes the banks, inspired the 
apprehension confiscation savings the state, that there 
was frantic changing notes into ready cash and consequent 
diminution coinage circulation.* Writing Ficquelmont 
Italian affairs January 1848, the Austrian chancellor 
revealed his insight into the dangers the times 

The (coming) conflict will tear the mask from the face reform 
shew all its horror the spectre radicalism, which 
trying veil itself behind form that has never had and 


(Stuttgart, 1907), 41. 
von Srbik, Metternich (Munich, 1925), ii, 257-8. 
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daims that will never more than phrases for exploit 
trap for 
Apponyi February expressed similar sentiments 
‘The Italian revolution not revolution, radical 
Italy revolution can only radical, for the elements 
liberal revolution are lacking the 
These are appreciations clear any made more modern 
contexts the social volcanoes lurking beneath the limited 
demands liberalism the circumstances the mid-nineteenth 
They are. moreover, appreciations keen those 
Marx himself. because could make them and yet 
was prepared little nothing but wait upon events that 
has been said Metternich 

that he, too, diagnosed the disease correctly and knew the 

that should applied. would have been well for 

his reputation had never disclosed the 

Less than week before the end his long domination 
Germany Metternich wrote bitterly Canitz 

all can see Germany there nothing that German 
all comes from the German mania for borrowing the fashions 
France and stupidly adapting them local 

This, after all, less than recognition that conditions 
Germany were, like those Italy, not suitable for the develop- 
nent liberal ideas practices Marx and Engels appre- 
dated, the German middle classes were still too weak and 
society still too undeveloped for reform take root. 
between their conclusions and those Metternich 
they approached the problem from the other end. The 
Austrian chancellor saw the bourgeoisie buffer against the 
radicalism (which, his vocabulary, meant complete 
revolution) even though mistrusted and considered 
weak and idealistic the extreme Marx and Engels 
their approach the theory that the proletariat depended 
the middle class revolution for its accession power. 
When that revolution had successfully taken place the workers 
strike down the bourgeoisie their turn 

cases, the real fighting body the insurgents, that body 
vii, 556-7. vii, 566. 


Sproxton, Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution (Cambridge, 1919), 


This book was written before 1914, when seemed that the remedy 

was all that was necessary for the cure any 

social evils. Palmerston himself, course, had the same 
Mémoires, vii, 282. 
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which first took arms and gave battle the troops, 
the working classes the towns. portion the poorer country 
population generally joined them after the outbreak 
conflict The working classes entered upon this insurrection 
they would have done upon any other which promised either 
remove some obstacles their progress towards political dominion 
and social revolution, or, least, tie the more influential but 
less courageous classes society more decided and 
tionary course than they had followed hitherto. The working 
class took arms with full knowledge that this was, the 
direct bearing the case, quarrel its own; but 
followed its only true policy, allow class that has arisen 
its shoulders (as the bourgeoisie had done 1848) 
its class-government, without opening, least, fair field the 
working classes for the struggle for its (sic) own interests, and, 
any case, bring matters 


Their great complaint and outcry against the middle class 
that prevented this natural consummation its 
Metternich’s views were shared other observers Germany. 
July 1848 Stockmar noted the disorganization the 
Bavarian army corps then stationed Baden, arising out 
the revolutionary sentiments the troops. The government 
Wurtemberg refused relieve the Bavarians their troops, 
fearing expose the still politically healthy Wurtemberg 
soldiers the same south-western German 
democracy. Stockmar’s condemnation Rotteck’s followersis 
striking its resemblance Metternich’s judgement German 
political ‘The doctrines this school are mostly 
formed one-sided formal, well unphilosoph- 
ical views the first French 

Palmerston, too, understood the dangers for society germ- 
inating among the submerged classes created the past 
century’s industrial developments Britain. Yesterday’ 
wrote Normanby Paris April 1848 was glorious 
day, the Waterloo peace and Chartism had failed 
stir waters calmed the surface Reform and the 
oil Repeal. The foreign secretary had feared the influence 
continental radicalism the Chartists now rejoiced 
its absence 


Germany: Revolution and pp. 103-4: this one 
among many similar passages. 

Stockmar, Memoirs (London, 1872), ii, 214. ii, 282. 

Hon. Evelyn Ashley, The Viscount Palmerston 1846- 
(London, 1876), 93-4. 
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‘The foreigners did not show but the constables, regular and 
special, had sworn make example any whiskered and 
bearded rioter whom they might meet with, and convinced 
would have mashed them 


‘Lord Firebrand was means dangerous revolution- 
ary continental rulers and statesmen were inclined believe. 
His enthusiasm for legislative assemblies was qualified his 
faith property and education the essential foundations 
responsibility :—‘Such assemblies founded upon 
dection intelligence and property, and not universal 
suffrage, are the only sure foundations public order and 
These opinions were shared 
Palmerston’s special emissary the courts central Europe. 
his way back his post Constantinople after his success- 
work Switzerland, Sir Stratford Canning was instructed 
visit the courts Germany and Vienna. Arrived 
Munich after had been Brussels, Cologne, Hanover, Berlin 
and Dresden and had spent four weeks Vienna, wrote 
long despatch which summarized his 

Canning’s main concern, course, was with the repercussions 
the events the last two months upon the international 
but his remarks leave doubt that regarded the 
dangers democracy with apprehension and that was 
whenever felt able note the prospect stabiliza- 
Like his chief, believed moderate concessions the 
means avoiding social disintegration those British 
who disagreed with Metternich did only over 
questions expediency, hoping avert the disasters which 
they, well he, feared much, the very methods 
seemed the Austrian chancellor most likely 
the evils they were intended prevent. Once the 
had been set became the object Palmerston and 
Canning alike modify the consequences. Thus 
knew that his reactions would shared the foreign 


satisfactory observe that the republican party has 
credit where alone had any hold public opinion—namely 
the South East Germany ;—that large constitutional 


30/117 Sir Stratford Canning Lord Palmerston, No. 20, 
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principles—though late—have been frankly conceded 
—that one power ventures entertain hope 
the old positions that the peasantry is—with few local 
loyal ;—that the citizens are gradually returning due 
their interest the maintenance order finally, that the 
German armies have every instance shewn themselves obedient, 
and even attached their respective 

Canning was less anxious than Palmerston ensure that 
the efforts achieve unified Germany would not lead 
political and social revolution, consideration that naturally led 
him fear the results the triumph liberalism, not 
over Germany, but also Vienna 

Governments, especially the most absolute, have fallen 
from one extreme another ;—from unlimited power utter 
helplessness The Aristocracy still tolerated, but with mixed 
feelings aversion and contempt. commanding talent has yet 
stagnates: Commercial confidence working 
classes are deluded with false expectations relief ;—the charge 
preserving the public peace abandoned Burghers who 
neglect their shops for the vanity bearing arms ;—the 
almost universally enlisted the side democracy and college 
striplings dictate the law, sword hand, all parties—especially 
those 
not difficult detect these pessimistic comments the 

effects Stratford Canning his experiences Berlin and 
Vienna during March and April. His strictures the press 
reflect the fact that one the first demands the liberals 
and one the first concessions the governments were 
concerned with the freedom the press from censorship the 
Burghers and the college striplings whom speaks 
disapprovingly had been under his eyes they enjoyed their 
temporary victory over the troops Frederick William and 
they dictated their wishes the Commune Vienna from 
the headquarters the redoubtable Academic 
Men the ruling classes knew that the struggle upon which 
most the peoples Europe had entered before three months 
1848 had elapsed would not end until the bitterness social 
unrest and hatred had taken political form. This they 
feared for the same reasons that Marx and Engels hoped 


For description the members the Academic Legion 
Vienna, cf. Berthold Auerbach, Tagebuch aus Wien (Breslau, 1849), pp- 
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they saw plainly whither such development must lead. 
Canning puts clearly enough 

prevalent weakness almost every constituted 
authority moral rather than material character and... 
efficient remedy for this evil henceforward sought 
the union and firmness the chief constitution and Governments, 
than their prudence and good faith. They are manifestly 
urged every duty and interest combine the 
scattered elements good order and national strength system 
lawful resistance those wild doctrines insubordination and 
Club Law which threaten, not checked, dissolve the very 
frame society, and bury civilisation itself the grave 

was writing especially the circumstances existing 
Germany but his conclusions were generally applied. 
went put his solution for the political well the 
diplomatic problems 

way must, possible, found strengthen constitu- 
tional monarchy means insulated unpopular aristocracy 
harmonise the powers independent States with efficient 
system German unity revive the dignity without the ambi- 
tion the Imperial Crown fix the integrity the German 
Confederation its full territorial extent without violating the 
other intermingled races; settle the relations 
Austria with the Empire attach without fettering her its 
keep the national enthusiasm temperature 
consistent with due respect for lawful authority and the fair 
claims property and, finally, securing the freedom the 
Country, provide also for its defence against the Foreign Enemy 
institutions protecting all classes and crippling power the 

tate.’ 
Palmerston’s special emissary could hardly have expressed 
himself more conservative sense. was apprehensive, 
too, the outcome the constitutional proposals the 


Frankfort National Assembly, due meet six days after the 
date his despatch 
“Whatever modification the proposed plan may proposed, 
nothing short regular Parliament likely meet with 
general support. For one branch the Legislature pretty 


well determined already that almost universal suffrage will 


convinced, therefore, the need for the constitution 
upper house, composed ideally, thought, 

ber princes. ended his long disquisition noting 
that far there had emerged from the revolutions neither any 
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leaders promise nor any signs political qualities 
people Germany. The main hope for the future saw 
the fact that The armies and even the finances Germany, 
though hampered their sympathy with the embarrassments 
commerce, are still, except Austria, but little impaired,’ 

The two Englishmen the best position review affairs 
Europe, Palmerston and Stratford Canning, were thus 
doubt their significance. Their verdict, along with thos 
Metternich and many others, sets that tone materialistic 
pragmatism that was become fashionable call, 
philosophically, realism’, and which was also become the 
keynote ‘historical materialism’. Tocqueville too, who 
disliked materialism much hated commented 
the bourgeoisie the July Monarchy harshly any 
communist prophet 

real, indeed, the only losers that day (24 
were the bourgeoisie; but even they had little fear. Their rule had 
been exclusive rather than oppressive corrupt but not violent, 
had been despised rather than hated. Besides, the middle class 
never forms compact body the heart the nation, nor 
clearly defined part the whole. draws some extent 
the others and some respects mingles with them. This lack 
homogeneity and precise limits renders government the 
bourgeoisie weak and vacillating but, the same time, gives 
such rule intangibility, were invisible before those who seek 


This passage reveals more than mere contempt there 
appreciation the qualities which render the middle class 
state once the most elusive and the most hated object 
revolutionary activity. might have come from the pen any 
the revolutionary analysts society. Revolutionary’ 
theories historical materialism may not original 
their purveyors claim. 

The latent causes social change were recognized respon- 
sible politicians well observers whose only hamper lay 
their doctrines. The great difference between the two groups 
lay their views change: rulers and statesmen not 
always admit that must invariably growth the right 
direction liberals, the other hand, believe progress 
whilst the disciples Marx place their faith the inevitability 


Cf. Tocqueville, Democracy America Classics, London, 
1945), Preface the First Part, 14. 
107. 
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history—a deterministic way confessing the same hopes. 
has already been suggested that the main difference 1848 
was diagnosis the development rather than the symptoms 
the social ills, difference, that say, theoretical 
approach rather than practical observation. might 
expected, was amongst British spectators continental 
events that the most practical views were seen vital 
British interests Europe forced the government base its 
policies actual probable changes the balance power 
rather than upon considerations ideological nature. is, 
therefore, especially interesting examine the processes 
British diplomacy from this standpoint. 


British reactions continental events during the first critical 
months 1848 were mixed. They showed approval, tinged 
even with complacency the spread the principles 
liberalism and the discomfiture the absolutist governments 
whose policies had thwarted Castlereagh and exasperated 
Canning. Palmerston’s attitude was plain early March 

events which have been passing late many countries 
Europe, afford striking examples that good policy not 
delay too long, Reforms and Improvements which the spirit 
the age and the wants and wishes nation 

The lesser German sovereigns should, the foreign secretary 
thought, pay attention the signs the times before was 
too and Stratford Canning might stress the point 
passed through Dresden These are not times when wise 
for sovereigns stand out about matters with regard which 
other sovereigns have thought wise make concessions.’ 
Nevertheless, neither Palmerston nor Canning were extremists. 
wrote often and length his chief the dangers 
excess neither man confused liberalism with violent revolu- 
tion, evil spirit discontent and agitation wrote Canning 
fom Berlin the end March, 

‘is thought still lurk among the inhabitants Berlin ;—the 

amy has not forgotten its late humiliation ;—the Ministry, 

though popular, without the Diet neither enjoys the 
full sympathy the people, nor possesses character enough 

F.0. 30/117 Palmerston Sir Stratford Canning, Draft No. 


1848. This draft contains Canning’s instructions for his central 


mission for his post Constantinople and endorsed 
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act its own ideas. The not the fortune 

command the confidence those whose opinions tend most 

determine that the public. 

These elements weakness, uncertainty and vacillation 
ample scope for the expansion those subtle and powerful agents 
which have operated late wonderfully every part 
Europe The partial tendency republicanism, though not 
extensive create any immediate danger, sufficiently 
alarming, this period exaggeration, hasten the adoption 
wild and ill-digested measures. Courts, Ministries and Legisla- 
tures are alike surprized the strangeness their several 
positions doubtful their respective duties and rights having 
clear prospect for the future, and joining only common 
apprehension popular violence, which impels them rather toa 
rivalry concessions than union and consistency among 
themselves. Here the King without the usual resource 
constitutional sovereign when dissatisfied with His Ministers and 
his appeal the country large would answered with such 
conflicting demonstrations from the North and from the South, 
that Civil War would not impossible consequence the 
measure. 

Necessity fortune may possibly suggest due season the 
means stemming this torrent, and guiding its turbulent waters 
into safer channel. But for the present least there would 
seem little beyond outward abatement violence 
encourage hope—and much the growing disregard settled 
principles warrant painful feeling anxiety for the future 
destinies Prussia, and, natural consequence, Germany 
and 

There little here warrant the suspicion that Palmerston 
hoped encourage extremism means the visits 
Canning the capitals the German states. the envoy 
moved eastwards and southwards, his reports show the same 
reserve the permanency the gains made the moderate 
liberal movements. arrived Vienna April and sent 
home from there his impressions the situation Saxony, 
where had had interviews with Braun, the president the 
council, and von der Pfordten, the foreign minister, well 
audience the king. The government, considered, was 

the mercy events, with little present rely upon but 

the forebearance inertness the industrial classes, and with 

settled policy prospects for the 
expressed gloomy views about democracy the condition 
the labouring classes and institutions formed the spint, 


P.R.O., F.O. 30/117, Canning Palmerston, No. 10, April 1848. 
P.R.O., F.O. 30/117, Canning Palmerston, No. 11, April 1848. 
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though not under the name 
heard Saxony adds heard also Bohemia—stagnation 
trade, scarcity employment and discontent have every 
where been among the first fruits revolutionary violence.’ 
somewhat similar mixture approval and apprehension 
prevailed London. The attitude the queen and her husband 
was bound inspired some extent their continental 
relatives. The king the Belgians feared that the infection 
would spread northwards from ‘...as there are poor 
and wicked people all countries may succeed wrote 
his niece The king Prussia was still more 
lugubrious and full his romantic theories monarchy 

‘If the revolutionary party carries out its programme, the 
sovereignty the minor crown will broken less 
certainly than the mighty crowns your Majesty, and fearful 
scourge will fall upon the nations century rebellion, law- 
lessness, and godlessness. The late King did not dare write 


“by the Grace God’’. We, however, call ourselves King 


The queen received impression the more general view from 
her prime minister 
‘It was impossible that the exclusion free speaking and 
writing which formed the essence Prince Metternich’s system 
could continue. might have been reformed quietly has 
fallen with crash which spreads ruin and death 
wrote Lord John Russell April. The prince consort 
shared the belief his mentor, Stockmar, the destiny 
Prussia and was delighted with Welcker’s speech March 
Heidelberg, which the British constitution was eulogized and 
with that France, the great disadvantage the 

Queen Victoria herself did not look altogether favourably 
the hopes and designs Stockmar for Prussia the leading 
state revitalized Germany. His love for Prussia’ she 
wrote her uncle Leopold the summer 1848 
incomprehensible, for the one country all others which 


The Letters Queen Victoria (London, 1907), ii, 176. 

ii, 177, from Frederick William IV, February 1848. 

ii, 201. 

For Albert’s memorandum Germany and its reception Stockmar 
and Palmerston, see Theodore Martin, Life the Prince Consort (London, 1880), 
439-48. For his reactions Welcker’s speech, ibid., ii, 30-1. also 
Stockmar, Memoirs, ii, 230 ff., 290, etc. for his views Prussia. 
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the rest Germany the spring 1849, however, 
events had changed her views completely: German 
(question remains) very perplexing and sad one, Prussia must 
protect the poor Princes and put herself the head, else there 
Stratford Canning saw the king the Belgians, 
whom these remarks about Prussia were addressed 
ent times his niece, directly after March. Leopold spoke 
the need for reform Germany pronounced himself 
favour 
extensive change the form and powers the Diet 
infusion popular representation into that body less 
desirable for purposes territorial defence than necessary 
order allay the prevailing spirit discontent and insurrection 
the South 
the same time Canning had interview with the minister, 
who feared unemployment crisis the indus- 
trial areas, particularly Liége. had embarked policy 
raising forced loans tide over the lean times expected and 
had already launched two the extent million francs.™ 
Two months later, when had visited all the courts 
Germany, Canning summarized his opinions long despatch 
Palmerston. stressed the influence that the policies 
Austria must have the solution the German problem 

‘At Vienna, far any inference can drawn from the 
language society and particularly persons connected with 
office, the prevailing sentiment favour Austrian independ- 
ence. There apparent wish for that Power take the lead 
German Affairs the risk being entirely bound with the 
interests Germany, though the popular party is, doubt, 
anxious maintain the integrity the Confederation and 
keep every portion the German race within its pale 
constitutional tie. 

larger space may thus seem opened for the expansion 
Prussian influence, but that Power would meet with strong 
opposition attempting place Itself formally the head 
the Confederation and European interests might properly derive 
more benefit from union among the smaller States Germany, 
—joined Alliance with Austria and Prussia—than from 


Letters, ii, 228, the king the Belgians, August 1848. 
ii, 256, the king the Belgians, March 1849. 
F.O. 30/117, Canning Palmerston, No. Brussels, March 
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system directed its principal movements either both 

those unsettled 
Penetrating Canning’s analysis the social trend the 
revolutions was, concentrated his efforts the task 
interpreting the changing situation terms the shifting 
balance power Europe. This was the tradition the 
British service and the British attitude, moulded the 
necessities interest well political habit. Thus the 
first anxiety Palmerston, too, was avoid conflict. With 
this aim instructed Canning urge the Prussian government 
not give deliberate offence Russia the matter Posen, 
and his anxieties were justified the disagreements between 
Frederick William and his ministers the This 
was reply Canning’s report March that the king was 
most apprehensive the certainty war with the Emperor 
Russia’, whilst Arnim hoped receive the countenance 
and support England his policy favoring the Poles 
the Grand Duchy their enterprize for the rescue Poland 
from the dominion notable that all 
contemporary observers, including Marx and Engels, the only 
one who seems fully have understood the reasons for this 
exploitation German nationalistic tendencies was, surprising- 
ly, the poet Heine 

dans leur outrecuidance aussi ridicule que brutale leurs rhodomon- 
tades sont incroyables. Ils révent que jouer leur tour réle 
principal dans monde, rallier nationalité 
empressez pas leur rendre ils pas 
demander aussi Lorraine Dieu sait leurs 
tudesques. guerre est leur désir, ils sympathisent sur 
point avec nos princes qui demandent pas mieux que lacher 
sur belliqueuse batailleuse leurs sujets 
regu bord Rhin des nouvelles bien attristantes 
amis les plus dévoués France pendant 
vingt ans démolir puissance prussienne dans les provinces 
national ont arboré les couleurs 


P.R.O., 30/117, Canning Palmerston, No. 20, Munich, May 1848, 
F.O. 30/117, Draft No. (endorsed) for Sir Stratford Canning, 

30/117, Canning Palmerston, Confidential, No. Berlin, 
March 1848. For assessment Arnim’s policy and developments 
Posnania, cf. L.B. Namier, 1848: The Revolution the Intellectuals (Oxford, 
54-7, 63-5, 66-91, etc. 
Heines Briefwechsel (Berlin, 1920), 56-7, letter 
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Meanwhile Mr. Strangways Frankfort had been informed 
that her majesty’s government approved any attempt that 
might made unite Germany more strongly.** 
was eager see strong Germany emerge, largely because 
was dominated concern for the preservation the balance 
power the face two possible dangers the aggressive 
policy that experience associated with republican governments 
France, attempt Russia take advantage the 
confusion western and central Europe. 

Westmorland Berlin was difficulty presenting 
the Prussian minister for foreign affairs the likely reaction 
his government the fall the July Monarchy. Canitz, 
reported, 

most heartily rejoices the security which every Government 

Europe will derive from the certainty that England will 

along with its ancient Allies, both refusing interfere with the 
internal affairs France, and determination maintain the 
existing territorial arrangements Europe fixed and guaranteed 
established 
March the British minister was able send home details 
the considerable troop movements and other military 
preparations the Prussian government. Reservists for the 
corps Coblenz and Miinster, for the federal garrisons 
Mainz and Luxemburg, and for the Prussian fortresses 
Saarlouis and Juliers were being called up, the number 
over 13,000 men. addition reserves all arms were being 
mobilized away from the French frontier, Magdeburg and 
well Frankfort-on-the-Oder. The total 
increase the army was nearly 39,000 for extra security the 
side France, mobile column 12,000 infantry, 1,800 
cavalry and guns was formed between Cologne and 

Since approved the attitude Lamartine 
Palmerston was presumably pleased hear from Berlin the 
visit Adolphe Circourt the British minister. Circourt 

P.R.O., F.O. 30/105, Draft No. Mr. Strangways, March 1848. 

P.R.O., F.O. 64/285, Westmorland Palmerston, No. 43, March 1848. 
Cf. also No. 41, February. Palmerston was probably not overpleased 
the very un-Canningite use the word guaranteed see 


and Foundations British Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1938), 
156-7. 


P.R.O., 64/285, Westmorland Palmerston, No. 51, March 1848. 
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was royalist and intimate friend Lamartine was sent 
Berlin allay Prussian fears repetition 1793. 
called Westmorland conveying reassurance the subject 
two paragraphs Lamartine’s circular despatch March 
which had aroused some resentment among the powers. These 
paragraphs, said Circourt, had been inserted only calm the 
national majority the Provisional 
Government were determined not act They 
had been concerned with two matters first the view the new 
French Republic that the treaties 1815 could longer 
regarded inviolable secondly with the offer the friendship 
the French people all other peoples who might wish 
ameliorate their conditions’. This last had alarming flavour 
the famous decree the Convention November 1792. 
There was warning, however, added the explanations 
Circourt. The case Lombardy, said, might present 
difficulty should attack made either the king 
Sardinia any republican government that might set 
Lombardy, ‘it would almost impossible for the 
Provisional Government prevent the French Armies from 
giving assistance.’ 

This feared, might bring Russia and Prussia the assistance 
Austria seemed hope might not affect England. 
knew Monsieur Lamartine hoped the line should pursue 
Italy might coincide with the instructions given Lord Minto.’ 

far from inconceivable that this communication played 
part the formulation Palmerston’s later policy Italy. 
was, course, only carrying out traditional 
French policy opposition foreign interference any 
the countries limitrophe France.’ Louis Philippe had warned 
Apponyi the same sense December 1847: regards 
Sardinia would impossible for not oppose armed 
intervention Austria that country.’ 

With the emergence the Schleswig-Holstein question the 
danger Russian interference had faced. early 
May Strangways was instructed offer British mediation 
between Germans and Danes, after Palmerston had obtained 
Prussian approval interview with fortnight 


64/285, Westmorland Palmerston, March 1848, 
Westmorland Palmerston, No. 58. 

The Italian Problem European Diplomacy, 1847-1849 
(Manchester, 1934), passim. 
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later the business was complicated report from the minister 
Frankfort the effect that Wrangel was acting 
Duchies under orders from the Diet and not from had 
yet, two months previously Stratford Canning had written from 
the Prussian capital that the force 7,000 troops sent act 
jointly with contingents from Hanover, Mecklenburg and 
Brunswick corps the frontier the Duchies, 
had been despatched without instructions from 
May, however, German nationalism had driven Frankfort and 
the Vorparlament into that policy aggression heartily 
approved The British offer mediation was 
accepted May but progress was very slow May 
negotiations were still going and the Danes had withdrawn 
some their blockade ships, whilst the Prussians had announced dut 
that they would not enforce Wrangel’s orders levying contribu- 
tion Jutland. Efforts were still being made patch 
armistice British concern was twofold firstly 
there was the large Baltic trade which might adversely 
affected change the political conditions the Baltic 
littoral secondly, the natural interests Russia this area, int 
combined with the position the Tsar head the elder 
branch the house Gottorp, might bring about Russian 
armed intervention where both British and European considera- 
tions demanded Russian neutrality. fact, Russian protests 
the state affairs were being made during all the attempts 
The Danish blockade was having most deleterious 
British trade and interesting find Cobden and Disraeli 
both speaking the same sense about the dangers imposed 
the import corn from the Nine days earlier, 
Disraeli had made point against the foreign 
policy already noted the queen letter Palmerston. 
called the attention the house the lack logic evinced 
course action that the same time supported the 
P.R.O., 30/105, Strangways Palmerston, May 1848. 
O., F.O. 30/117, Canning Palmerston, No. Berlin, March 1848. 
Cf, Engels, op. cit. pp. 60-61, 64-65. 


Hansard, Third Series, cxviii, cols. 605, 1414. P.R.O., F.O. 30/105, 
Palmerston Strangways, June 1848. 

P.R.O., 30/105, Palmerston Strangways, May 1848. 
Hansard, Third Series, ci, col. 562 ff., August 1848. 
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nationality Italy and opposed the invasion 
Schleswig-Holstein the name German The queen 
had made the same criticism 

‘Neither there any kind consistency the line take 
about Italy and that follow with regard Schleswig both 
cases are perfectly alike (with the difference perhaps that there 
upbraid Prussia, caution her, etc., etc., say nothing Charles 
Albert except that did not wish take the Emperor 
Austria’s Italian Dominions, would not lay any obstacles the 
way his 

the two cases were analogous virtue the logic 
practical necessity. Palmerston’s view the dangers 
Russian expansion and the consequent European interests and 
duties Austria led him consider that the Habsburgs had 
neither place nor purpose Italy, while feared Russian 
intervention the Baltic the Germans should persist their 
determination conquer the two Duchies for united 
Germany. 

contrast the pragmatic approach those who were 
obliged deal with affairs their day-to-day aspect, the 
interest political and parliamentary circles was almost 
confined those concerned with the propagation political 
faiths, Indeed, not easy determine whether British 
public opinion 1848 was affected more ignorance and 
apathy blind devotion some political principle. 
both houses parliament the policy the government was 
questioned partly for factious reasons and partly because the 
utterly misunderstood, affected misunderstand, the 
causes the events they were discussing. Thus the seventy- 
year old Brougham railed against support for this unprincipled 
man’ Charles Albert and compared ‘the mild and merciful 
authority the Milanese with his far more galling 
yoke’ true that the king Sardinia was far 
from being simple patriot and that was, Metternich had 
But Metternich was commenting his policy and not his 


continued 


Hansard, Third Series, ci, col. 153, August 


Letters, ii, 216, Palmerston, July 


Hansard, cxviii, cols. 140-5. Taylor, Italian Problem, 18, 
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liberalism the incense gets from the though makes 
fun them his heart. hates France and hates 
because she who bars his way the throne Italy. The only 
political alliances seeks are those England and 
which values counter-weight the two neighbouring 


Brougham’s language, fact, bore little too much the stamp 
Metternich was exaggerated and irresponsible. The most 
prominent characteristic Genoa was its republicanism, 
which Brougham would have disapproved much Charles 
Albert himself. 

The first really practical note was not sounded parliament 
until the occasion the debates Italian affairs 1849, 
Lord Minto, who had been sent special mission the 
peninsula late 1847, pointed the benefit gained Great 
Britain from her support the Sicilian insurgents. 1847 
British exports Sicily were worth £208,917, whilst imports 
from Sicily amounted after the revolution 
January 1848, Consul Goodwin valued British exports 
£315,851, increase £106,934, per cent over the previous 
year and Britain imported goods from Sicily the value 
£483,094, increase {62,148.55 There only one other 
instance commercial reasons being adduced support 
political argument. was the famous debate July 
1849 the commons Bernal Osborne’s motion for papers 
respecting the Russian intervention Hungary. Seconded 
Monckton Milnes, Bernal Osborne pointed out that our 
ancient ally, which hon. Gentlemen and noble Lords had 
heard much, had always imposed duty per cent 
English 

the cabinet Palmerston managed gain consent for his 
policy spite differing opinions and difficulties caused 
his sometimes open defiance the queen’s desire control his 
conduct foreign affairs. Yet Italy his success was 
partial, Ralph Abercromby had foreseen would the case 
early June 1848, when wrote John Russell the 
poor prospects the house Savoy the face Republican 
leaven amongst the Genoese, and willing helpmates amongst 


Metternich, vii, 558-9, Apponyi, January 1848. 
Hansard, Third Series, vol. cvii, 689-90, July 1849. 
Hansard, Third Series, vol. cvii, 792, July 1849. 
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the Lombards, who have never known what was have 
National Monarchy feel attached the end the 
ear Lansdowne, too, was expressing pessimism the prime 
minister. felt that Austria will never induced abandon 
her hold upon Lombardy, for the profit such sovereign 
Charles March 1849 Palmerston himself 
had probably given hope 

have given the King Sardinia pepper and mustard enough 
make devil him, had not all probability already 
bedeviled real truth that the Austrians have 
purposely and studiously goaded him 

When the end came and the Austrians were negotiating with 
the Sardinians after Novara, Russell himself urged Palmerston 
against ‘meddling with the negociations Verona’. The 
indemnity required from Sardinia was not 
seventy million lire (£2,300,000) borrowed per cent with 
sinking fund would cost less than £150,000 per annum 

Austria our ally well Sardinia. She has reason 
quarrel with the contrary, pressed the neighbourhood 
Russia, she must look for 

This was timely reminder, for although Palmerston had all 
the principles foreign policy which have been credited 
him respect Austria, her indispensibility for the preserv- 
ation the balance power the east and her neglect her 
true interests insisting clinging power Italy, yet 
disliked with all the force his Whiggish soul the rigidity and 
the narrowness for which the Austria Metternich and, 
equally, the Austria Schwarzenberg, stood his mind. 
had expressed this strongly the end 1848, when attacks 
him appeared the Austrian-controlled press Milan. 
welcomed them, wrote, more especially they coupled his 
name with those statesmen whom respected progressive: 

regards the Austrians, shews that our Austrian policy has 
excited the old-womanish anger some very small minds 
Vienna and the idea punishing for our course not sending 
Archduke London announce the accession the Emperor 
truly characteristic the State policy European China 
one should tempted laugh outright one did not feel 


(edit.), Lord John Russell (London, 
346, from Lansdowne, December 1848. 
355. 
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grieved see the destinies great Empire the hands men 

who can conceive and boast such childish 

was because this violence feeling that John Russell had 
thought best restrain his foreign secretary’s interference 
the peace negotiations 1849. 

Palmerston was, however, able gain cabinet concurrence 
for his policy alliance with France, which based the 
need prevent unilateral French intervention the affairs 
northern Italy. was agreed that the alliance should continue 
corner-stone our present policy though Lansdowne 
insisted that the friendship Austria was equally necessary 
counter Russian designs establishing entire controul 
over the Danubian provinces, equivalent their 
Though this control was later the year prove the stepping- 
stone the intervention Hungary (which Palmerston viewed 
with equanimity), Lansdowne was not far wrong when added, 
Powers but Russia have now common interest they can 
made feel and act upon 

Considerations power and interest can thus seen 
dominating the attitude responsible Englishmen the 
European upheavals 1848. Yet, though may well that 
was chance, these considerations themselves militated 
strongly favour the preservation peace and the more 
moderate gains the continental liberals. The demands 
maritime and commercial community upon the states’ system 
which lives must always similar those formulated 
the minds Palmerston, Russell, Lansdowne, Stratford 
Canning and the rest, however much the warfare abstract 
principles may attract their inclinations towards the struggles 
peoples less fortunately placed nature history. may 
equally true that such communities naturally favour the 
path political and social compromise the road along which 
develop ascertain this truth, exists, part the 
task the sociologist. The historian can little more than 
endeavour add his data. 

EMILE 


Ashley, op. cit., 112-3, Ralph Abercromby, December 1848. not 
without interest note that Palmerston uses here the same epithet for Austria 
employed Engels, op. cit., pp. 33, 37-8 European China 

Later Correspondence Lord John Russell, 360. 

Mr. Groot, M.A., lecturer history the University Durham. 
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EXPERIMENT HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
THE CLASSROOM 


The experiment reconstruction here recorded was made 
Barr’s Hill Girls’ Grammar School, Coventry, between the 
years 1934 and 1948. During these years, we, the two history 
teachers, followed wide school syllabus with text-books, 
library books, tests, map-work, essays and external examina- 
tions. But felt that more imaginative approach was 
necessary demonstrate that history the story real 
people, individuals with problems which not always find 
much space text-books. approach through some form 
play-acting seemed natural costumes and acting help 
re-create the past, unusual words are much easier under- 
stand they are actually used speech, and there fascina- 
tion using the very words uttered some historic special 
occasion. found, however, that published books history 
plays did not meet our demand. These plays often contain 
extraneous vein comedy love interest, though ordinary 
routine extraordinary incidents were not themselves 
exciting enough. plays, they often sacrificed historical 
accuracy dramatic necessities. The spontaneous turning 
lesson into play-acting scene, method all teachers must use 
times, was not enough. done too much, this makes the 
pupil disinclined tackle stiff learning. wanted re- 
produce scenes from the past, using where possible the actual 
words spoken symbols used and demonstrating the inherent 
interest such episodes. wanted reproduce slow 
motion some event which, though mentioned only briefly 
the text-book, had given rise questions and comments 
class. This reproduction would not planned ahead, but 
would arise from our own lessons and would prepared 
all us, teachers and taught. During the preparation were 
all seekers for historical knowledge. Our usual school course 
was full opportunities for this treatment. 

illustrate this method have mentioned five examples, 
which the method preparation and presentation varied 
according the age the form and the nature the subject. 
The titles are 

Manorial Court the Middle Ages 
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Coventry City Council Tudor times and the present 
The Early Growth Coventry 
Three famous Trials the French Revolution 
Extracts from Debates leading the Repeal the Com 
Laws 
Some these were exercises based sixth form studies 
girls taking the Higher School Certificate examination. The 
others were arranged with second year forms. 


* * * * 


Manorial Court the Middle Ages’ was based the 
history lessons two terms and the incidents were put into 
dramatic shape four scenes the subjects arose during the 
lessons. was performed the whole form, second year 
one, average age years. The theme developed after explana- 
tions had been given the nature the manor and the 
meaning such terms tithing, freeholder, fealty, heriot and 
serfdom, attached, respite and jury. Examples the various 
forms trials for offences had been discussed. The first two 
court scenes are supposed occur consecutively the 
thirteenth century and afford opportunity for the bailiff 
follow up, the second court, judgments given the first 
one. The names persons and places are actual thirteenth- 
century names. 


Ia. ExTRACT FROM PROCEEDINGS MANORIAL 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Bailiff: William the Water attached because dug white 
earth the way between Keresley and Foleshill the hurt 
his neighbours Keresley. 

(Clerk calls William forward.) 

Steward: William, this true 

William: not true. ask that enquiry 

Steward: Let enquiry made and William shall 
respite until the next Court. 


Is. EXTRACT FROM PROCEEDINGS THE SECOND COURT 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
Beadle: Silence. Oyez, oyez, oyez. All who have business 
with the Lord the Manor draw near. 


‘ 
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Richard the Well: William the Water has broken his leg 
and unable come. 

Bailiff: William the Water respite from the last Court 
while enquiry being made into the digging white 
earth. 

Richard the Well: represent William. 

Steward: Has the enquiry been made 

Leader the Jury: find that the digging caused grievous 
hurt William’s neighbours. Their land was damaged and 
their pasture ruined. 

William shall the ground and pay fine 
four pence. 


not know what the white earth was why 
William dug it. But suggestions led profitable discussions 
about the work the potter and the 


The last two courts are supposed held the fourteenth 
century. The earlier one before the Black Death showed the 
the change status the villein, commutation and the 
movement the town. The later one, after the Black Death, 
with the depopulation the village and the search 
for villeins. 


FROM PROCEEDINGS MANORIAL COURT 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY—THE SECOND 


Edmund Banty who held half messuage land 
dead. There comes Margery, his wife, take these tenements 
and there falls the lord heriot, value two shillings. 

Steward: Margery, you take the lands for the term your 
life, according the custom the Manor and with the 
services due 

Margery: cannot pay the heriot. All cattle have died 
and have nothing give. 

(Steward consults with Bailiff.) 

Steward: Remembering the calamity the Plague, will 
release you from the heriot. 

(Bailiff calls Margery forward. Margery receives from 
Steward white wand, kneels and places her hands 
between the Steward’s hands.) 
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Margery: help God and all His Saints, swear from this 
day forth true and faithful the Lord Mountjoy and 
owe fealty for the land hold him. become his 
man from this day forth life and limb and earthly honour, 


The teacher used the standard works the English manorial 
system. There are many printed texts manorial rolls and 
records consulted the Historical Association Library, 
The girls used the Quennell History Everyday Things, and 
many illustrated history books for children were the form 
library these provided guide for costumes and setting. The 
girls managed the costumes themselves with the aid the 
school property box. Usually the best speakers took important 
parts and the other parts were taken any order, the 
girls sat class. There was constant action and though there 
were many speeches there were also some periods silent 
ceremonial which were very impressive. The production took 
place the floor the school hall, was not intended 
that should regarded stage performance. The beadle 
and bailiff stood higher level than the body the court 
and remained standing during the proceedings, representing 
the dominance law and order the court. Any audience 
there might (and the scenes were not produced primarily 
for audience) had get where could, the smaller 
hall platform. The teacher wrote and assigned the parts. The 
speeches were not necessarily learnt heart though most 
the speakers preferred commit their parts memory. 
far possible the traditional form the court phrasing was 
used. But, course, there had some adaptation speech 
and incident. will easily seen that there plenty work, 
sometimes difficult investigation, sometimes mere copying 
behind apparently simple reconstruction. The work was 
co-operative one and was usually fluid until the day 
production. was indeed never written complete text 
until after had been performed. 

* * * 


The Tudor city council scene arose out the sixth-form 
lessons Tudor local The Coventry Leet Book 
the edition prepared Mary Dormer Harris was used provide 
episodes and actual names. Frederick Hundred Years 
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Mumicipal Life, and many other books local history were 
consulted. The twentieth-century city council scene, which 
formed the second part this section, was based visits the 
Coventry council chamber when the aldermen and councillors 
were session. The girls also used copy the minute book 
council and some published correspondence between the 
council and the ministry labour. The minutes were carefully 
studied for present-day reference matters mentioned the 
Tudor council scene and this provided continuity theme 
and illustration the change social pattern during four 
centuries. The girl who took the part the mayor both scenes 
was specially interested this aspect some girls were able 
some research Coventry records themselves. Gradually 
the reconstruction was evolved, not one consecutive writing, 
but sections. Each girl was responsible for the words her 
own part. few minutes class were devoted piecing 
together the sections, but most was done out class. 
Some the sixth-formers not the history sixth were willing 
extras the scenes. Some speeches 
topics were invented the girls replace others which dealt 
with matters still awaiting legal decisions. the manorial 
court scenes both parts were performed costume the floor 
the school hall. Speeches were not learnt heart. Costumes 
the Tudor period were difficult collect and only the chief 
speakers could aspire any correctness detail. But the 
general effect was useful and this section costume seemed 
matter less than usual. was easy enough imitate the tradi- 
tional setting the modern meeting and illustrate the swiftly 
moving nature part the modern council’s work public, 
the quick turning over pages reports which the 
members had received advance. extract from each 
these scenes follows: the names persons are actual ones 
taken from the Coventry Leet Book. They are seen again 
their modern form the twentieth-century scene. The place 
are also real and the matter the conduit real issue. 


EXTRACT FROM PROCEEDINGS THE COVENTRY 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
Will Joynour—Mayor. 
Tho, Gardner, Cuth. Joynour, Chr. Warden, Joh. Saunders, 
Hen. Over, Joh. Tallents, Jac. Rogers, Tho. Kevet, Will. 
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Saunders, Ric. Nickeyn, Edw. Damport, Ric. Hurte, Ric, Ley, 

Will. Norton, Tho. Amorsam, Will. Beylie, Rob. Colman, 

Joh. Thompson, Hugo Harvey, Tho. Saunders, Hen. Deves, 

Hen. Collins, Joh. Bollet, Ric. Warren, Hen. Lyngham, 

Tho. Taylor. 

Warden John Saunders: Master Mayor, known you 
that have examined the conduit and declare that repairs 
must made, well that divers people have offended contrary 
the permission and have made openings into the said 
conduit. well known you that there was great 
scarcity water the city before the feast St. John, and 
many persons have broken the regulations forbidding them 
use water from the conduit for brewing ale. 

(Consultation follows.) 

Mayor: Master Saunders, you have done well bring this 
matter our notice. For the repairing the conduit, 
every person inhabiting within the wards Cross Cheaping, 
Smythford, Broadgate, Spon Street, Earl Street, and Bailey 
Lane, shall pay quarterly towards the reparation the 
conduit. 

You, Thomas Gardner for Cross Cheaping 

Henry Over for Smythford 

Will. Saunders for Broadgate 

Richard Hurte for Spon Street 

Robert Colman for Earl Street 

Henry Collins for Bailey Lane shall collect the rate; 
one penny for everyone having and opening hall door, and 
halfpenny for every shop cottage. addition, all manner 
persons, having grounds adjoining the River Sherborne, 
shall see that they cast not any filth muck the said 
river, and that they cleanse the river before the feast 
St. Martyn next coming, upon pain fine paid the 
common sergeant. 

Will. Norton Master Mayor, good that you have spoken 
the rivers and conduit our city, but there some ill 
disposed persons who care not for the beauty our streets. 
They have cast filth and dung into Cheylesmore Court itself 
and about the churchyards St. Michael and Trinity. 

Kevet; Moreover the Redditch filthy and choked with muck 
and inhabitants Cross Cheaping have not only laid dung 
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and other filth high into the cross, the great incommoding 
the market and danger the plague but have swept 
the pavement there, thus raising the dirt and defacing the 
said cross. 

Mayor: This cannot be. Let ordained that man shall 
lay filth the cross, nor shall any time the pavement 
swept, except they sprinkle water upon the said pavement, 
upon default the Common Sergeant and the Crier. 

Collins: was ordained the days our forefathers that 
cart should carry weekly the filth away. Let the aldermen 
see each his own ward that the carter does his work 
and collects the rent for quarterly. 

Mayor: Common Sergeant, you shall inspect the pavement 
every Saturday, and see that they have been swept, and 
that the dirt has been cleared away. 


EXTRACT FROM MEETING THE COUNCIL THE CITY 
COVENTRY THE 1940’s 


(All rise Mayor enters preceded Mace and Sword Bearers.) 

Clerk: You are hereby summoned attend meeting the 
Council the City Coventry the Council House the 
said city Tuesday next the 7th January o’clock 
the evening take into consideration the following matters 
and make such orders and adopt such proceedings may 
deemed expedient. 

Mayor: Waterworks and Fire Brigade Committee. Minutes for 
confirmation, pages 30, 31. Those favour. Any against 
Carried. Section pages 31-35. Any questions? Health 
Committee. Minutes for confirmation, pages 35-38. Yes, 
Councillor Rogers 

Rogers: wish refer back resolution that allowance 
should made private persons who wish change their 
grates for smokeless type. The City Architect has said that 
his opinion the smoke pollution the centre the city 
due domestic chimneys not factory. That may 
but private persons had their chimneys swept regularly 
the smoke pollution would not happen. Why should these 
people who won’t have sweep receive allowance 
enable them change their grate 

(Some interchange remarks.) 
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Mayor: Those favour the reference back this minute. 
Any against? Lost. Those favour confirming the 
minutes Any against Carried. General Works 
Minutes confirmed, pages 53-57. Those favour Any 
against Carried. Section pages 57-63. Any questions? 
Yes, Alderman Amorsam 

most unfair expect citizens clear the snow 
from their pavements when— 

Mayor: Question—Alderman. 

Amorsam: What steps are the Council taking see that the 
streets are not choked with snow they were last 

Chairman Bailey: The Council consultation with experts 
and examining the recent experiments snow removal. 

Taylor: Alderman Amorsam has spoken snow removal. The 
resolution page states that the refuse collected every 
fourteen days. Can’t the Council any better than that? 
Even Tudor days the refuse cart collected every week. 

Chairman Bailey: Owing the shortage dustmen and dust 
carts impossible collect more often. 

Mayor: Watch Committee. Minutes confirmed, pages 
64-65. Those favour Against Carried. Section pages 
65-68. Any questions 

year’s work the modern City Council recorded the 


Minute Book was examined find examples analagous those 
recorded the Leet 


‘The Early Growth Coventry’ had different principle 
and method. was the work junior form and much 
simpler production not much reproduction words 
once used and scenes that once took place, but rather 
practical demonstration the building the city. This 
piece work appealed those who like making models and 
those who learn easily from models. There was dialogue. 
few characters briefly explained the plans and models. The 
city records used were not written documents, except the 
Domesday Book passage, but old maps and plans. Similar 
work could done for many cities, towns villages. 

Four large plans were constructed and completed sequence 
over course lessons. The first was Coventry early Saxon 
times, the second 200 years later, the third after the Conquest, 
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and the last 200 years later. The plans were white paper 
firm background and were laid tables. The girls 
coloured them show rivers, ponds, woods and arable land. 
Match-box models cottages, the manor-house and the 
nunnery were made the girls. When all was complete the 
class gathered round the plan, and the speaker, this case 
Saxon, made little speech, pointing the various buildings 
areas mentioned them. 


EXTRACTS FROM COVENTRY SAXON 


Saxon Speaker: live the village Cofantreo. Our houses 
are close together the top the hill because marshy 
the valley. may fish from our coracles the lake and 
from the banks the Sherborne, but generally live 
porridge made from dried peas beans, with bread and green 
cheese.’ 

The second plan this series the same size but there are 
changes more houses etc. The new speaker begins have 
drained the lake and made ford across the river that 
can the hill the other side. Our lord Leofric, the 
earl Mercia and his lady the Lady Godiva. They are 
good master and mistress and the tolls are light.’ Benedictine 
monk then puts model the abbey position and describes 
its features, pointing each important detail turn. 

the plan, showing Coventry after the Conquest, the 
whole plan laid out except for the models the two churches. 
The new speaker then puts these place. castle takes the site 
the Manor House, mill added and park laid out where 
once there was field. 

‘We have new Master, Lord the Earl 
Chester, Norman. The Earl and Countess were buried 
beneath the Abbey porch and the Normans have pulled 
down the Manor House and built castle the hill. 
have two churches made the new fashion our masters 
one the Monastery grounds for the Prior’s men and one 
near the Castle for the Earl’s men.’ 

the last plan, much added the speakers, including 
the City Wall and some gates. 

Extract: Mary Botoner: ‘There were four our 
family two brothers, William and Adam, and sister Ann 
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and myself. Our two brothers were both Mayors three times 

and gave money build this new tower St. 

sister and are giving money build the spire.’ 
Burgher: Others gave land and money build friaries for 

the Greyfriars and the Whitefriars. The King our master 

now and his mother, Queen Isabella, has given the land 

Bablake and the money found the church St. John, 

She and our Lord Edward the Black Prince have lived for 

some time the new Manor House. was she who begged 

the King grant our great Charter the right choose 
our own Mayor and judge our own Courts. have 
our Coat Arms Elephant, Castle and Wild Cat. have 
our own fair and are one the six largest cities the 
kingdom. lack one thing the means protect ourselves,’ 

The plans were destroyed the end the course though 
many the makers kept the little model houses and other 
buildings. 

* 

The French Revolution trials and the debates leading 
the repeal the Corn Laws are further examples this 
reconstruction method being used detailed work the 
sixth. the accounts the trials and the records the 
parliamentary debates are accessible, the work was chiefly one 
selection. sixth-form lesson the usual lines the teacher 
might trace the development the idea Free Trade, the 
changing views Peel and the attacks Disraeli. this 
reconstruction the class showing the changes, not listening 
someone else giving explanation. These productions were 
long and detailed. Arguments were taken verbatim from the 
speeches Peel and Disraeli and reference was made the 
usual biographies, e.g. Monypenny and Buckle’s Life Disraeli. 
Placards were used the Corn Law Debates scenes show 
the stages, February 1842, May 1842, 1844, 1845, 1846. Costumes 
were easily imitated and the dialogue was full human 
interest and learned references. The enthusiasm aroused 
some the speeches was tribute the eloquence the 
statesmen the 1840’s. the French Revolutionary trials, 
there were three scenes from the trial Louis XVI, one from 
that Charlotte Corday and one from that Madame 
Barry. ‘recorder’ was chosen give summary the 
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history the Revolution the opening these trials. 
The dialogues were imaginary, written after standard accounts 
the trials had been read. Some translations from the French 
had made and these were awkward places. But the 
trial scenes are dramatic their nature and the speakers 
threw themselves into attack defence choice and with 
vigour. the last two examples the girls made many 
their own speeches, given the theme and the sources. 

generation which has grown accustomed very good 
radio school and other broadcasts, this method may not seem 
anything unusual. Our reconstructions differ, however, from 
the broadcasts that they arise out the lessons and are 


the work pupils themselves. were moved Dr. Happold’s. 


plea for some training historical method. attempted 
maintain municipal grammar school scholarly standard 
learning and the same time introduce more joyous 
participation the pupils. 


Miss Smith, B.A., mistress Barr’s Hill Girls’ Grammar 
School, Coventry, (1931-48) and now senior history mistress there. 

Miss Scholes, M.A., was senior history mistress Barr’s Hill 
Girls’ Grammar School, (1913-48). 
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Griechische Geschichte von den bis die Rémische 
Teil.) Miinchen: Beck’sche. 1950. xvi 591 pp. 
DM. 46. 

Greek History the handbook series was last revised 
The accumulation new evidence and the progress research have 
long made replacement his work one the Greek historian’s most serious 
needs: Herr Bengtson’s volume will most warmly welcomed. 
cellently produced; includes generous supply informative maps, 
stemmata and chronological tables and, more important, carries the threads 
Greek history through the Hellenistic and Roman periods. This bold 
innovation, thoroughly justified conception and execution. Greek histories 
that end with the death Alexander give very incomplete picture the 
Greek achievement, and can distort historical perspective. 

Herr Bengtson deliberately limits his scope. Other volumes the series 
deal with literature, art, archaeology and religion. His primarily political 
history, but the general lines cultural development are briefly 
economic trends are not ignored, but are somewhat starved. describes 
his work Arbeitsinstrument, his main concern the review the present 
state enquiry and the laying foundations for future development. This 
important bibliographical purpose well fulfilled. is, mercifully, not con- 
tent give lists references alone: discriminates, guides, and where 
adds his own judgment respect it. But this much more than mere 
handbook. Herr Bengtson naturally his best the field his own 
special researches. His summary the fourth century and his rapid review 
the Hellenistic monarchies are written with authority. The historical narrative 
the Hellenistic period has compressed within pages, but the crowded 
sequence events, which can never made easy digest, clearly 
his general chapter the organization and culture the new monarchies 
masterpiece economical writing and much more than mere summary 
current orthodoxy. 

The early chapters have less individual character, and some important 
points the bibliography lean. accepting date the ninth century, 
possibly the tenth, for the introduction the Greek alphabet obscures the 
growing support for eighth-century transmission (Carpenter’s important 
articles are not included the references). His statement (p. 90, that the 
oath the colonists sent Cyrene Epigraphicum Graecum, 
ix, interesting but not authentic surely too sharp judgment. There 
are strong grounds for believing that the oath itself, distinct from its intro- 
ductory formula, the least contains genuine material does one 
the most important documents Greek colonization. But the description 
the Mycenaean age and archaic Greece sound and balanced narrative. 
The author seems less home the fifth century, but here perhaps his help 
least needed. 

the last chapter his book Herr Bengtson sketches the history the 
Greek world under Rome. Much detailed work remains done this 
field, but this preliminary essay useful reminder that large scale work 
the theme needed. this period particular one regrets that Greek 
literature could not more liberally introduced, for, Herr Bengtson 
clearly recognizes, Greek thought and writing played large part shaping 
the development the principate, though the attribution the stock portrait 
Domitian the Greek philosophers (p. 505) does less than justice 
Tacitus and Roman senators. the political side one misses the admission 
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ofeasterners into the higher administrative services the empire, important 
reflection Rome’s changing attitude the Greek East. But from 
embarrassingly wide field Herr Bengtson general selects wisely. tempts 


Series). New York Harper, 1948 (2nd edn.). xvi 792 pp. (maps). $5.00 
Since 1936, when the first edition Professor Heaton’s book was published, 
our knowledge European economic history has been improved almost beyond 
recognition. Professor Heaton has breasted the flood recent research man- 
fully justified claiming that the new edition ‘in large measure 
new book, completely surprisingly large proportion the books 
and articles listed the revised bibliographies have been published since 
1936; and there ample internal evidence, throughout the book, that the 
new work has been used and not merely noted. Two new chapters (xxviii 
‘Economic Consequences the First World War’, and xix The Economic 
History Decade, bring the story down nearer our own 
times, and are minor masterpieces compactness and lucidity. The book 
intended primarily for American university students, and some the terms 
used may sound rather strange English ears but substance the work 
suitable for European for American reading. 

Professor Heaton writes racily and with pleasant humour, but his touch 
doubts must expressed about some points proportion 
and arrangement, they are such arise unavoidably after reading work 
which sweeps from prehistoric times the present day eight hundred pages 
historical pemmican. Professor Heaton perhaps justified devoting 
more than half the book the last two centuries but consequence that 
some the early chapters are too skeletonized easily intelligible. The 
account medieval agricultural organization seems fail clarity some 
points because tendency incorporate features from different regions 
into the same general picture. comparison, the space given modern 
agriculture may seem generous; three chapters (about eighty pages) are 
devoted ‘Modern European Agriculture’, compared with only one 
chapter European Industrial Developments Since 1700 Most economic 
historians will have great deal learn from these agricultural chapters 
but English readers will probably think perverse separate British farming 
from Irish farming about thirty pages devoted the agricultural history 
France, Germany, Denmark, and Holland. 

There are many points detail about which, space allowed, the pedantic 
reviewer might like voice mild protest. Nobody could write book this 
scope, size, and character without making some mistakes the wonder that 
Professor Heaton makes few, and that able maintain high 
standard accuracy over wide range historical knowledge. His work, 
its revised form, likely remain the standard text-book European 
undergraduate and scholarly enough respected the academic teacher. 
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The History. BERNARD University Library: 
General History Section (edit. London Hutchin- 
son. 1950. 196 pp. 7s. 6d. 

This stimulating little book aptly named is, Professor Lewis says, 

not much history the Arabs essay interpretation concerned with 
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the main achievements the Arabs and with the distinctive features the 
several periods their history. Professor Lewis has chosen paint with bold 
strokes, laying his colours thickly what his picture loses accuracy 
detail, gains general impressiveness. The non-specialist reader, therefore, 
ought not take too literally number statements which are intended 
convey general impression rather than give exact information. read, for 
instance, that ‘in 696 Arabic coinage was instituted place the 
charged Byzantine and Persian coins hitherto use’ (p. 75, italics), 
would have been more correct speak imitations Byzantine and Persian 
coins minted the Arabs. are told that the Wahhabi sect, after its set- 
back the hands Mohammed Ali’s army 1818, survived central Arabia 
with undiminished (p. 161), whereas can seen from travellers’ 
accounts that the nineteenth century not much vigour was left Wahhabism 
even its original home. The specialist may occasionally doubt whether 
arresting statement taken cum grano salis represents the considered 
opinion the author, for instance his remark capital grants for develop- 
ment uncultivated land the age the Arab conquests (p. 57), the 
decline literacy and the dwindling numbers producers and readers 
books from the eleventh century onwards (p. 159). only expected 
Professor Lewis, mistakes fact are rare, but must correct the wrong 
identification the Arabic equivalent the proper name Aretas (pp. 26, 32), 
which not al-Harith but Haritha (both forms are rather different Arabic), 
and the old error that the tolerated religions are recognized the Koran (p. 58). 

All this does not affect the general usefulness the book. Professor Lewis 
gives the reader adequate and objective idea the role the Arabs 
history according the present state our knowledge, together with the 
result his own approach number crucial problems. Among the parts 
the book which strike particularly successful, should like single 
out the account Muhammad’s activity Medina (p. ff.), the parallel 
drawn between desert power and sea power (p. 55), the tentative but attractive 
explanation the policy the Umaiyad Caliph Umar Abdalaziz (p. 
the comparison between the Umaiyad and the Abbasid ideas state and 
administration (p. f.), the description the achievement the Arabs 
Spain (p. 120 ff.), and the clear exposition the essence modern Arab 
nationalism (p. 173 ff.). The continuous regard paid the development 
trade and economy deserves particular praise. 


Das karolingische Imperium Soziale und geistige Problematik eines 
Ziirich: Fretz Wasmuth. 1949. 336 pp. 
Sw. 


This good book, thoughtful and original conception, the fruit 
intelligent re-reading the sources. runs parallel to, without overlapping 
with, some recent essays Ganshof and significant that the writers 
tend independently corroborate each other. has its unevennesses. The 
beginning slow there are occasional heavy patches, usually where the author 
tends over-stress the symbolism Carolingian art and architecture, ritual 
and and the concluding chapters Louis the Pious and the 
disintegration the Carolingian realm not—perhaps because the author 
attempting too much too short space—quite attain the level the central 
chapters the reign Charles the Great. But the core the work 
thoughtful and thought-provoking reinterpretation, translation which 
for English students and teachers would most helpful. 
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Professor Fichtenau’s object evaluation, rather than description. 
says learn see clearly, even periods history where legend, 
like that the grandeur the Carolingian Empire, has become the fashion.’ 
Therefore picks out the shadows conscious contrast the orthodox 
interpretation—not, indeed, displace but rather supplement it. The 
resultant picture, rich contrasts, should (he maintains) come nearer 
the historical actuality than does the usual rather facile harmonizing dis- 
parate elements. This attitude, moreover, dictates not only Professor 
Fichtenau’s approach, but also his strives break through the 
feudalism and Carolingian institutions which are treated not system, 
but the living relationships living people. The result analysis 
remarkable for its plasticity. 

The central theme, which emerges clearly, Charles’s failure, either 
church (p. 117) secular government (p. 123), solve the problems which 
confronted him. There sudden break with Charles’s death 814: the 
last years shew stagnation, even the beginning the decline which 
became evident under his son, Louis’ (p. 186). After 811 the Carolingian 
empire, itself late manifestation the Frankish realm, seemed have entered 
into its old age and yet the womb this senility were hidden the seeds 
coming developments, decline was simultaneously gathering forces for 
independent life the succession-states (p. 194). Perhaps nothing, 
for the thoughtful reader, more striking than the dialectic, the Hegelian 
sense, which Professor Fichtenau here hints time and again—particularly 
inthe action Christian ethic the Carolingian social structure—we see how 
the very things needful revivify the kingdom simultaneously shook such 
primitive foundations had. The great virtue Professor Fichtenau’s 
book that works this out not the narrow framework politics, but 
against the broad background society his criticism Carolingian ration- 
(pp.109-112), his characterization Alcuin (p. 101), his description 
the Carolingian clergy, who set out salvation’ (p. 132), and 
the contrast with Benedict Aniane, whose reforming activities have large 
place Professor Fichtenau’s story, all deserve careful reading. But these are 
few the notable passages which only longer review could 
justice, BARRACLOUGH. 


The the Austin Canons and their Introduction into England. 
Dickinson. (Church Historical Society Publications). 
1950. 308 pp. (frontis.). 20s. 


Many besides the author have waited with impatience for the appearance 
this book, which has been forthcoming for some twelve years. The long 
however, has not been sheer loss. The writer’s judgment and critical 
powers have doubt matured, and has been able take account more 
Within its limited but important field, and supported the two 
valuable satellite articles that have recently marks epoch and 
doubtless remain the standard work for many years. 

Dickinson shows that the regular canons were new birth the late 
century, and were important element the great reform, 
sometimes been called, the monachizing the church, associated 
the names Peter Damian, Hildebrand and their associates. The primary 
was ensure the performance the liturgy and other offices clerics 
the fully common life under regular discipline. This ideal became 
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immensely popular, and was spread all over western Europe bishops 
barons and individual religious, who aimed augmenting replacing parish 
clergy secular canons doubtful zeal groups earnest and disciplined 
regular canons. the movement spread felt the need code, and bya 
strange and obscure process St. Augustine was adopted patron and legis- 
lator. Finally, the Austin canons their turn felt the pull those two great 
streams that were flowing the early twelfth century—the revival 
tive theology and austere monachism—and some their most important 
houses became centres learning, did St. Victor Paris, while others, 
strictness and seclusion life, and liturgical observance, 
Merton and Cirencester, became all but indistinguishable from the most 
observant black monk houses. Nevertheless, the Austin canons body 
long retained characteristics distinguishing them from every other 
studied moderation penance and observance, and readiness undertake, 
least not exclude, apostolic work among their fellow men, 
Mr. Dickinson, with admirable sense the deepest relationships which 
critical historians too often neglect, sees rightly this true sonship 
St. Augustine. 

The nucleus the book section great value which, using many 
unprinted annals, charters and tractates, succeeds giving for the first 
time definite picture the origins and filiations the first fifty the 
English houses. shows conclusively that the traditional dates founda- 
tions the earliest are almost invariably decade more too early; thata 
few the very first were, like their counterparts abroad, for some 
years before becoming Augustinian’; and that the widest diffusion took 
place the latter part the reign Henry and was directly due that 
king’s patronage. The text throughout, indeed, most impressively docu- 
mented long since English work this kind combined such thorough 
exploitation native manuscript material with such rich gleaning modern 
continental scholarship. feel that collection these foundation-stories 
and annals, together with the Bridlington treatise often cited and one 
two rare Lives, might make interesting volume 

long first appendix, Mr. Dickinson gives erudite presentation the 
controversy the text the Augustinian Rule, deciding, the main, 
favour the traditional, pre-Mandonnet view, viz., that letter 
211 his sister was adapted for men unknown hand (probably not 
Augustine himself) towards the end the fifth century, prefixed the short 
so-called Regula Secunda uncertain provenance. Two other appendices 
should the greatest value students iv, list the existing 
Augustinian cartularies, and appendix handlist the Augustinian houses 
England with some details their foundation. 


Martin Crow). New York: Columbia University Press (London: 
Cumberlege). 1949. xxi 456 pp. (illus.). 30s. 


The distinctive feature this new anthology documents illustrating the 
social conditions England the middle ages that the by-product 
the late Professor literary studies Chaucer and (as the title 
indicates) confines itself practically the century which lived and deals, 
above all, with the men and conditions which personally encountered. 

But within this field draws wide range sources, among the 
known which are such familiar classics Froissart, FitzStephen, the Ménagier 
Paris and the Knight Tour Landry, and among the less well-known 
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are items from the Early English Text Society, the Camden and Surtees 
Societies, the calendars London records, the Rolls Series and other contem- 

writers like Baker, Usk, Hardyng and the Anonimalle chronicler. And 
the extracts from these standard authorities (which comprise the bulk 
the volume) are added selections from less-accessible periodicals like the 
des Chartes and from unprinted materials the Public 
Record Office and the British Museum. The extracts (most which were 
originally French Latin) are translated into very readable and aptly- 
worded English and are elucidated footnotes explaining technical difficulties 
and brief introductions giving supplementary information and showing the 
relevance particular documents the general theme. 

The aspects fourteenth century life covered the volume are wide 
from which the extracts are taken. Some the topics receive more 
attention than others—the affairs the city and the mercantile community 
among whom Chaucer passed the greater part his life taking (not unnatur- 
ally, perhaps) far more space than those the countryside with which the 
majority his contemporaries were concerned—but there major sphere 
ofactivity which does not receive notice under one other the ten headings 
London Life, The Home, Training and Education, Careers, Entertainment, 
Travel, War, The Rich and the Poor, Religion, and Death and Burial’. And 
not the least vivid and interesting the extracts are some those which 
remind the similarities rather than the differences between the middle 
ages and our own—the difficulty getting house built time, child killed 
smuggle money out the country. 

Here and there the specialist may regret the omission some typical 
detail demur some item interpretation, but neither the historical 
student nor the general reader likely find elsewhere compact and 
accessible form great wealth authentic illustration the conditions 
English life the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. The value 
the collection is, moreover, enhanced some fifty beautifully produced 
photographs from contemporary manuscripts, all which are historically 
interesting and many which are also considerable artistic value. The volume, 
asa whole, fitting tribute Professor Rickert’s work and should achieve its 
objective making accessible all who are interested it, first-hand knowledge 
the social environment which Chaucer lived. 


The Jews Medieval Germany: study their Legal and Social Status. 
Chicago University Chicago Press. (London Cambridge 
University Press). 1950. 656 pp. 75s. 

Professor Kisch extraordinarily learned person, and this extra- 
learned book, with nearly 300 pages notes, small type 
balance and corroborate the 364 text. Moreover, appreciate fully 
itis take into account the author’s previous volume documents, 

Jewry-Law Medieval Germany Laws and Court Decisions concerning 

Jews (containing indeed good deal identical material) which was published 

the American Academy for Jewish Research 1949. Jewry Law’ the 

term (the equivalent the German judenrecht) invented Professor 

Kisch designate the regulations governing the life the Jews the middle 

which were enforced the civil authority conception certainly not 

Germany, and having its English parallel for example the 

Assize Jewry’ which figures often medieval records. The author 
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makes exhaustive use this material (especially the third part, based 
the decisions the Magdeberg jury court) order elucidate the legal and 
social status medieval German Jewry. This leads the perplexing problem 
the discrepancy between the favourable position the Jew legal doctrine 
and judicial practice, and his declining social status and personal security 
after the twelfth century. Professor Kisch advances the hypothesis that the 
decay the old Germanic law and the triumph Roman law (which achieved 
what canon law had been unable do) brought about the legal degradation 
which characterised the condition German Jewry until the age the 
emancipation. Why however Roman law did not have analogous effect 
elsewhere not explained. 

establishing his thesis, the author discusses almost every aspect Jewish 
legal, social and economic life, including the Jewish Badge, the problems 
chamber serfdom (though not its perplexing English analogy) and the practise 
usury this connection, shews that contrary the prevailing notion 
that Jews enjoyed virtual monopoly money-lending, Christian trade 
money played far from negligible role the economic life medieval 
Germany and there recorded case peasant-indebtedness the 

major shortcoming this monumental work (apart from the fact that 
the author never uses one word when two more will serve) that treats 
the subject the medieval Hebrew sources the one hand, 
Jewry Law’ other countries than Germany, are barely cited. 
good deal the dazzling mass erudition assembled the notes, although 
indubitably useful, has nothing with the subject hand. 

102 the author approvingly cites the Meissen Lawbook for its ruling 
(repeated elsewhere) that Jews shall not suffer judgment any spot other 
than the Schule (Synagogue) before the Schule’, which considers 
recognition the authority the Jewish court and token Germanic 
toleration. But surely, implies the reverse: the execution judicial 
sentences was take place before their place worship, order 
heighten the degradation. English students will recall how 1235 Abraham 
Pinch was hanged before his synagogue Winchester. 


1950. 341 pp. (illus.). 30s. 

Even those who are not moved ancestry upbringing the history 
the Channel Islands evidently has some attractions. The islands, indeed, 
have much offer the historian. For long bound with England politically, 
though geographically part France, they have shared some degree the 
political fortunes both countries while evolving consciousness themselves 
communities distinct from either. They have preserved, moreover, 
abundance records and there are many survivals earlier orderin 
their political and social organization that even the most hasty visitor soon 
finds himself asking questions about their history. meet this demand many 
books have been written, mostly popular nature and often very superficial. 
the present time, true, would difficult not impossible write 
Jersey Guernsey that went anywhere near the heart the matter, 
partly because one has yet attempted systematic survey the evidence 
and partly because the background Western-European political, legal and 
economic organization against which any history the islands must written 
needs itself half life-time master. Consequently likely that, for 
some time come, the history the Channel Islands will better served 
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detailed studies restricted subjects than repeated re-writings the 
conventional narrative. 

Balleine’s new book does not invalidate these general reflections, although, 
intended seems for the Jerseyman the street, very good 
its kind. Its erudition not concealed the breezy, sometimes almost 
yernacular style which written. Mr. Balleine has evidently made very 
good use his opportunities honorary librarian Société Jersiaise 
read widely the society’s collection documents and pamphlets and the 
Biographical Dictionary Jersey which has already published shows what 
enormous volume factual information has his command. For 
these reasons the book deserves taken seriously, though has the defects 
its qualities. Thus, because the author sets out write interesting 
narrative, cannot give adequate treatment such matters the working 
the islands’ neutrality and the Calvinist organization the sixteenth 
century the development the States. Social conditions are briefly des- 
cribed parenthetical page here and there. The history Jersey treated 
personalities, and when personalities can but dimly apprehended, 
the middle ages, the treatment correspondingly superficial. good 
example this (which also illustrates the wide, and deep, knowledge Euro- 
pean developments required anyone who would write the history the 
Channel Islands) afforded the paragraph the Great Schism 71. 
While, therefore, Mr. Balleine has written good popular history Jersey, 
the best that has yet been written, his work must not mistaken, 
the one hand, for technical study nor, the other, for that haute vulgarisation 
which can only written the basis great many technical studies. 
Our knowledge the history the Channel Islands still fairly rudi- 
mentary state. Joun 


Empire the North Atlantic: the Maritime Struggle for North America. 
GRAHAM. Toronto: University Toronto Press, (London 
Cumberlege). 1951. xvii 338 pp. (maps). 35s. 


Empire the North Atlantic stimulating title, and the reader’s 
first concern know how the author applies it. Professor Graham says 
his preface This book exploration and interpretation epoch 
ofempire the North Atlantic. concerned chiefly with three centuries 
European rivalry and expansion, from the first conquest the ocean 
the armed sailing-ship the beginnings the factory age that foreshadowed 
the end the wooden ship the line. This good programme, but the 
author fulfils only part it. has little the West Indian plantations 
and the African coast that fed them with labour, little indeed the plantation 
trades the North American mainland. The whole network commerce 
which constituted the field empire the mercantile powers, which largely 
and maintained their navies, and for which they elaborated their 
tavigation laws, finds very little representation here. Professor Graham’s 
North Atlantic has virtually tropics and very little else below the fortieth 
parallel. the other hand, gives careful account and interpretation 
the campaigns that produced the British Canada and Maritime Provinces 
has collected and concentrated much information from little-known 
sources, and his work embodies some major revisions recent years. 

One his findings that the Newfoundland fishery has been traditionally 
nursery seamen for the navy, while the comparatively 
Newcastle coal trade has been under-valued that respect and 
gives figures (p. and n.) show the importance the latter. Another 
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useful hint students that the War the Spanish Succession was waged 
quite much determine who should possess the Spanish trade who 
should possess the Spanish crown, and that its result was business 
peace About the Austrian Succession War Professor Graham says that 
time losses had not much effect France, whose statesmen were reconciled 
losing the war sea long they had the Low Countries bargaining 
counter making peace. But this hardly explains why they went 
all, and tends over-simplify complicated problem. treating the capture 
Quebec 1759 the author accepts recent views that not change the 
details the story but give different emphasis, namely that was 
amphibious undertaking which the navy bore the principal part and the 
army was its instrument and makes the point that the victory was clinched 
not much September the Plains Abraham Quiberon Bay 
November, which decided the fate Quebec the following spring. the 
next war Professor Graham accepts (pp. 198-200) the rehabilitation Lord 
Sandwich resulting from the publication George III’s letters and the Sand- 
wich papers, but adds that there was nevertheless much corruption high 
well low places. One more Professor Graham’s assessments may 
noted (pp. 237-40), that among the causes the War 1812 impressment 
American seamen the British navy was the most potent. Chapter xiii, 
The Age Iron and surveys the conditions Pax Britannica and 
the very real calls upon naval power which its maintenance entailed. The final 
chapter xiv outlines some the factors the past half-century. 

Professor Graham congratulated book wide scope, which 
adds substantially the student’s knowledge. 


The Debate the American Edit. Max (The British 
Political Tradition Series, Book I). London: Nicholas 
304 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Beloff has collected some thirty-five extracts from the writings and speeches 
contemporaries attempt ‘to illustrate the general assumptions 
underlying the thinking the two sides the American Revolution. Beside 
Burke, Chatham, Paine, Jefferson, and the Adams brothers, works less familiar 
and less accessible English readers, such those Otis, Wilson, Jenyns, 
and Leonard are enlisted behalf what now the accepted analysis 
the political theory the period. The work the 
Adams, Carl Becker, Schuyler and others has shown that the dispute, 
the level political theory, turned the question fundamental law 
whose supremacy all, including king and parliament, must acknowledge. 
This supremacy, which was commonplace 1688, was forgotten England 
(except few) 1760 when the mercantile interest came dominate 
parliament and assert its sovereignty. The American colonies, the other 
hand, some whom had fought their own battle against James II, found 
themselves resisting the post-1763 legislation parliament with arguments 
which were but development those used both sides the Atlantic 
against the king some seventy years earlier. 

The typical opinion England the time the Revolution was that 
Blackstone his Commentaries: The power and jurisdiction Parliament 
transcendant and absolute that cannot confined, either for causes 
persons, within any (Text 90). Initially colonial political 
thinkers put their faith George III the guardian their fundamental 
rights against the usurpations the legislature, but his refusal play this 
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forced them fall back upon the rights man under the law nature. 
Thus the Declaration Independence largely catalogue instances 
George failure protect their rights, thereby justifying their resort 
this ultimate sanction. was not without justification that James Wilson 
declared, speech 1787 the course which attacked Blackstone’s 
doctrine, The idea constitution, limiting and superintending the operations 
legislative authority, seems not have been accurately understood 
Britain.’ Wilson went claim that the new federal government, controlling 
‘the power and conduct the legislature overruling constitution, was 
improvement the science and practice government reserved the 
American states.’ 

But the protagonists this argument were not absolutely divided their 
positions either side the Atlantic. minority England expressed 
opinion based the early Whig doctrine these old line Whigs’ only 
Chatham and Camden spoke with any great authority and both opposed the 
Declaratory Act. The question arises, why did not the Whigs oppose George 
use the parliamentary system with arguments provided their 
forbears their opposition Historians have not yet answered this 
question detail, though such answer essential the understanding 
this turning point the development English political thought. 
tentative answer provided American scholar noted the editor 
these documents his introduction summarising the debate. This valuable 
feature book which forms useful supplement Morison’s Sources 
and Documents the American Revolution. 

BEEVERS. 


The State: History its Organization, Procedure and Personnel. 
Stuart. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. 
xii 517 pp. 56s. 


Although richly endowed with historical monographs American foreign 
policy, have long stood need authoritative history that organ 
government which principally responsible for the conduct American 
foreign relations and which has recent years become the very nerve centre 
international With this present comprehensive survey the 
‘organization, procedure and personnel’ the American Department 
State from its humble beginnings 1789 down the completion General 
term office January 1949, Professor Stuart has gone long 
way towards satisfying that very basic want. other work its size and 
compass will the student find such wealth information the subject. 
Professor Stuart has drawn liberally upon original sources. Not only has 
combed the American state papers, reports congress and correspondence 
memoirs the secretaries, well the printed departmental records 
registers, but has also been assisted and advised his task number 
State Department officials. 

While not unmindful the fact that the history any administrative 
always much more than the sum the histories its principal 
officials, Professor Stuart shows marked preference, until comes 
the appointment Mr. Cordell Hull 1933, for the personal, rather than the 
and functional approach his subject. The method which 
favours first present brief study the character, qualifications and 
each secretary state, and then consider his principal 
appointments and also, where appropriate, the changes the 

the department for which was responsible. much the 
the emphasis therefore upon the administrative policies and innovations 
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which moulded the department from within, rather than upon the impersonal 
influences which affected its growth and its status from without. Only the 
later chapters, when has already disposed all but nine the fifty-two 
secretaries who come within the scope his enquiry, does begin 
the full impact American foreign commitments and the international 
situation generally upon departmental methods and responsibilities. Nor does 
emphasize strongly might the constructive effect which 
sional suspicion American diplomacy has had upon the evolution the 
department—and this notwithstanding the copious use which makes 
legislative papers the senate and house Document’ and Executive 
Document series. 

up-to-date record the book suffers from the misfortune having 
gone press just the Report and Recommendations the Hoover Commission 
the Organization the Executive Branch the Government were being put 
into effect. The result that those vital contributions State Department 
reorganization are merely accorded passing mention Professor last 
two pages, only few anticipatory remarks being devoted the reforms for 
which they were responsible, and which are probably the most sweeping and 
systematic ever attempted. This all the more unfortunate that these 
reforms not only round off whole chapter State Department history which 
was still the making when Professor Stuart’s book was published, but 
completely overshadow the piecemeal changes the previous thirty years 
which devotes much attention. 

Despite these often inevitable shortcomings, Professor Stuart has written 
history which will probably not improved upon for many years come, 
and which will undoubtedly have wide appeal, not only the specialist, 
but all who would know more the background American foreign 
relations. only pity that the price the book will not place within 
the reach the general reading public this country. 


Modern France: Problems the Third and Fourth Republics. Edit. 
Princeton University Press. (London Cumberlege). 
xiv 522 pp. 40s. ($6.00). 


conference modern France was held 1950 the Princeton Institute 
for Advanced Study and the director, Edward Mead Earle, has published 
extremely interesting book printing the many papers that were submitted 
the meeting. Mr. Siegfried contributed introduction intended show 
how French problems should approached and understood. But all the other 
contributors are American scholars and, indeed, the reader, above all French 
reader, bound deeply impressed the number and merits the young 
men American universities who have obviously devoted infinite care 
study modern France with very great success. The footnotes provide 
harvest bibliographical references that will great help all those inter- 
ested the subject. 

The papers have been arranged seven sections. The first concerned 
with the maintenance the decline the French vital modern times. 
France’s intellectual life briefly surveyed. The third and the fourth deal with 
political institutions and parties, endeavouring discover how far the country 
has been and likely governed Centre coalition and define the 
part played the Right and Left forces. There follows group papers 
demographic and economic problems. The conditions security 
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are carefully analysed. final section devoted the French empire and 
the place France among European and world powers. 

All the authors their effort grapple with French problems have showed 
understanding France’s past and present difficulties. They 
well realize that French stability and vitality are anxious importance 
the whole world.’ Yet they fear that France the whole ill-equipped 
live the modern world. The reader given course all the main facts that 
may support contradict such conclusion. But, book that analytical 
rather than historical, cannot fail impressed the order and the 
general line which called consider the various aspects France’s 
past and present activities. His attention first directed decline the 
French vital, whose origin can traced the early nineteenth century. 
dessication the Bourgeois spirit that the growing strength 
French syndicalism does not seem compensate, doubt rightly outlined. 
Itis easy understand how France’s experiments the days the Third and 
the Fourth Republics, above all during the World Wars, have inclined the most 
sympathetic foreigners form such opinion. Frenchmen themselves have 
often expressed similar views that they should not surprised finding 
them adopted abroad. But historians may feel that the way which France’s 
great problems are put not really enable them find conclusive answers and 
that succession partial studies such those contained the present 
not finally provide all the elements needed for reaching general 
conclusions. 

Not only are still unable know whether the economic competition 
our time will allow countries relying the skill their workers and the 
brains their employers hold their ground. Much more difficult and more 
important the problem raised the present relations the political 
institutions with French society. The volume gives ample proofs the effort 
made historians, lawyers and sociologists tackle the difficulty. Yet what 
said succession the main political parties does not take enough notice 
the fact that the word party’ not always given the same meaning. 
not the same when applied the Gaullists and again the Communists 
the Christian Democrats, the Radicals and the Socialists. What really 
important their place, not French politics, but French society. Some 
express more the views, the interests and the tendencies the politicians, 
others more those the The discrepancy between the government 
and the public, often noticed the past and particularly striking today, 
makes the understanding events and the reckoning forces work the 
country extremely difficult. One may well keeping mind while 
teading this very interesting and informative book. 

PAUL VAUCHER. 


SHORT NOTICES 


the Life and Miracles St. Benedict (book the Dialogues) 
Pope St. Gregory the Great, translation from the Latin two Benedictine 
fathers, Odo Zimmermann and Benedict Avery [Collegeville (Minnesota), 
St. John’s Abbey Press, 1949, pp., cloth, $2, paper 90c.] has been 
made from the text Moricca, Magni Dialogi (Rome, 1924), and 
short selected bibliography given xii. This life St. Benedict is, 
with the text the holy rule itself, our only source for the life the father 
monasticism. For that reason alone deserves widely used, 
and also window opening the confused and troubled world the 
century. For what Gregory, the disciple Benedict, desires attest, 
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not much the circumstances his life, but his virtues and his miracles, 
the signs that God, the strength and stay this slipping and sliding world 
was with him. ‘I was unable’ Gregory says ‘ to learn about all his miracles, 
But the few that going relate know from the lips four his 
and quotes name the first, second and third successors 
Benedict abbot, and the superior the (Benedictine) monastery the 
Lateran. 


his important edition the Encomium Emmae Reginae (Royal Historical 
Society, Camden Third Series, vol. London, 1949, 108 pp., 
never before separately edited, Mr. Alistair Campbell has demonstrated that 
the main strength this work, written Flemish (or English) ecclesiastic 
Queen Emma’s command between 1040 and 1042, lies its illumination 
character and motive. Through his extensive command the relevant 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Latin and other sources, Mr. Campbell has been 
enabled test the statements the author this panegyric Queen Emma 
and the Danish dynasty England, who had the first place felt himself 
obliged gloss over the uncomfortable fact that his patroness, the mother 
Kings Harthacnut and Edward the Confessor, and the widow King Cnut, 
had been previously married King (the Unready), who had 
been defeated and driven from the throne Cnut’s father, King Swein 
Denmark, and who after Swein’s death, had failed stop Cnut’s onslaughts 
this country. his investigations into the status Queen Emma and 
other Anglo-Saxon queens (on the basis the relative position their names 
witness-lists charters), Mr. Campbell has carried still further the researches 
Stevenson Asser’s Life King Alfred, pp. 200-2. moreover 
evident from Mr. Campbell’s exhaustive enquiries into the careers some 
Cnut’s Scandinavian supporters that statements Crawford Charters— 
which date from period when the inter-relationships the Scandinavian 
sources were imperfectly understood—require revision. Mr. Campbell has 
also broken new ground the almost unknown field the difficult Latin 
the eleventh century providing modern English rendering, study the 
Encomiast’s Latinity, and short glossary. This most valuable innovation, 
for while Anglo-Saxon fairly well known, one this country has hitherto 
made any attempt treat the Latin the period with the seriousness 
deserves. The Royal Historical Society congratulated the policy 
which has brought about this new departure. 


editing Select Documents the English Lands the Abbey Bec (Royal 
Historical Society, Camden Third Series, vol. London, 1951, xvii 
213 pp., subs.), Mrs. Marjorie Chibnall completes the selection Bec docu- 
ments begun Maitland Select Pleas Manorial Courts (Selden 
Society Publications, ii). the same time she provides number 
justificatives for her excellent study The English Lands the Abbey 
(Oxford Series, 1946), published under the name Marjorie Morgan. 
The present collection consists for the most part custumals 
one manors drawn before the middle the thirteenth century. 
are very full descriptions the customary rents, services and obligations 
peasants varying status the southern counties, the Thames Valley and 
East Anglia. Their utility for the economic and social historian 
siderable, since they not only illustrate the weight and nature the 
burdens which typical landowning corporation existed, but innumerable 
details agricultural practice well. addition the custumals, 
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Chibnall prints late thirteenth-century pipe roll (engrossed accounts 
manors) and five accounts the manors Combe (Hants) and 
Blakenham (Suffolk). These are useful supplement the custumals, show- 
ing the manorial economy action. The grange accounts for Combe are 
icularly They show the extent demesne cultivation and stock- 
raising the time the account. sown area demesne over 400 acres 
illustrates the considerable scale landlord farming this date. 1306-7 
corn sales amounted nearly half the total receipts the manor, and 
well over third the following year. The pipe roll for also provides 
material for quick estimate the extent which the various manors were 
producing for the market. The volume also includes fifty-two Bec charters. 
Most these concern the ecclesiastical possessions the abbey, fewer deal 
with ordinary land transfers. One these contains interesting reference 
totwo mills working the same building Goring the third quarter the 
twelfth century. short glossary technical terms and full index are 
provided. 


The transition from medieval modern scientific thought nowhere better 
illustrated than the writings Johann Kepler the German 
astronomer. Starting out from the traditional natural philosophy the 
sixteenth century, arrived after years patient investigation the 
fundamental laws planetary motion and the conception forces acting 
between the heavenly bodies, thus preparing the way for Newton. Dogged 
ill health, living under the shadow impending war and persecuted 
Catholics and Protestants alike, Kepler brought his work completion the 
face almost incredible difficulties. was prolific and effusive letter-writer 
and fitting that his latest biographer should have chosen portray the 
great astronomer through selections from his correspondence translated into 
English with connecting links narrative [Johannes Kepler: Life and Letters, 
Carola Baumgardt, New York, Philosophical Library, 1951, 209 pp. (illus.), 
$3.75]. The translations err the side freedom, having been made, 
apparently, from German versions the original Latin. Professor Einstein 
contributes few words Kepler’s technical achievements for the rest, the 
book self-revelation the man his family circle, among his friends, 
imperial mathematician, and finally pathetic victim the chaos the 
Thirty Years’ War. The book will value students the early seven- 
teenth century scene less than beginners the history science. 
Guidance original sources and more advanced authorities afforded 
the concluding bibliography, which should now added Max Caspar’s 
full-length German biography Kepler. The dates 1495 pp. and 


1930 Mr. Rothery published The Heraldry Shakespeare which 
analysed the heraldic terms, metaphors and allusions from the plays and 
Mr. Scott-Giles’s title Heraldry, London, Dent, 
1950, 237 pp. (illus.), 35s.] suggests something similar, but his book 
fact quite different Apart from useful introduction Heraldry, 
medieval and Tudor’ and good account the arms the Shakespeare 
consists wholly descriptions, explanations and illustrations 
which the author tells were borne real life characters the 
plays from King John Henry VIII. fact designed 
for the producer. Mr. Scott-Giles his own illustrator and his drawings 
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are clear and much research must have gone into his ascertain. 
ment the arms. But from the scholar’s point view the book has the 
defect that hardly any authorities are cited for the statements made. There. 
fore, when one finds—as one does find—errors here and there, one’s faith 
shaken more than perhaps need would the quotation the 
source had shown (as must) the causes the mistakes. For example, the 
arms assigned John Holland, Earl Huntingdon, and Henry, Lord 

Masham, Agincourt, were not borne them that particular date, 
Sir William Stanley differenced the family coat with mullet not crescent, 
The coat given for Pope Clement VII wrong. The tale that Hubert Burgh 
was descended from the half-brother discredited and his ances- 
try remains obscure. The kings arms did not acquire their crowns oak 
leaves till the reign Charles II. view these slips not easy credit 
the author with having found good evidence for further longish list 
statements which are the face disputable. The book attractive and 
will useful, but one left with the feeling that Mr. Scott-Giles should and 
could have taken his heraldic scholarship more seriously. 


This little brochure [John Winthrop: seventeenth-century Puritan romance, 
Henry Cowell, Colchester, Benham, 1949, pp. (illus.), 1s. the 
proceeds which the upkeep the church Croton, the work 
enthusiast who presents attractive picture John and Margaret Winthrop, 
illustrated selection from their correspondence. Standard American 
historians are quoted freely bear witness Winthrop’s character and one 
would not quarrel with their verdict. But the troublesome business recon- 
ciling—or failing reconcile—liberty and righteousness Massachusetts was 
not quite straightforward appears this brief summary. The letters 
are delightful and the brochure whole provides pleasing introduction 


The part played the Irish catholic clergy supporting O’Connell’s 
agitation for the repeal the Union sufficiently well known, but useful 
have Father Broderick’s book, The Holy See and the Movement 
for the Repeal the Union with England, 1829-1847 (Analecta Gregoriana, 
vol. lv, Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, Rome, 1951, xxvii 237 pp., 
which, based the Vatican archives and our own foreign office records 
well the Irish newspapers, reveals the attitude the papacy. 
said 1841 that one archbishop, ten bishops and most the priests were 
repealers, and that none the hierarchy was hostile. That itself indicates 
the effect produced Ireland the Holy See’s private admonition 1839 
the clergy abstain from further participation the agitation, and 
hardly surprising that, far known, similar exhortations were seat 
until 1844, spite the diplomatic pressure exerted Rome the Austrian 
government which, for obvious reasons, was anxious suppress revolutionary 
movements everywhere. The pope disapproved the Irish meddling 
politics, but comparatively little notice was taken the rescript 1844. 
His right interfere with Irish politics was denied even catholic quarters, 
and the clergy who had encouraged and helped finance the repeal agitation 
continued so. O’Connell’s movement, then, failed, not because was 
discountenanced Rome, but because, unlike the earlier agitation for catholic 
emancipation, was opposed almost united English people, who were 
determined fight rather than submit the dismemberment the 
The Vatican archives are not revealing one might have expected, and 
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even now remains uncertain what extent the papal admonitions reached 
the Irish clergy whole. The book poorly bound paper covers, and the 
proof-reading has been negligent. 


Considerable attention has already been paid South African historians 
the life and work Thomas Baines, the artist-explorer who travelled 
widely Southern and Central Africa the middle decades the nineteenth 
century. The Van Riebeeck Society (Publications, vol. 30), however, has 
performed valuable service publishing the Journals Andrew Geddes 
Bain (Cape Town, the Society, 1949, xxxix 264 pp. (illus.), 20s.] literary 
reminder another South African traveller slightly earlier period, not 
very named. The title-page description Bain Trader, 
Explorer, Soldier, Road Engineer and Geologist’ gives some idea the 
versatility this Scottish emigrant 1816 the Cape Good Hope, and 
these Journals, competently edited his great-granddaughter, Margaret 
Hermina Lister, amply illustrate Bain’s achievement Southern Africa 
those several fields, until his death 1864, the seven chapters which make 
the Journals, the three most extensive contain Bain’s chronicles his 
journeys through the Cape Colony and beyond its borders, the north far 
Bechuanaland, and the east far the Umzimvubu River. The fourth 
rough diary kept Bain while command fort the eastern 
frontier the Colony 1836. Two other sections are devoted letters 
written Bain Cape roads and the geology the eastern districts the 
Colony. The remaining chapter, intrinsically interesting enough, though 
perhaps rather curiously placed here, reprints one the earliest known 
examples written Afrikaans, and case made for Bain’s authorship it. 
The editor provides enthusiastic biographical sketch Bain, which 
adequate introduction the Journals that follow. The carefully prepared 
footnotes are equally valuable the student South African history. 


The publications issued the Essex Record Office must surely numbered 
among the most noteworthy developments the study local history during 
the post-war years. Mr. Erith’s inventory the records 410 ancient 
parishes the county (Essex Parish Records, 1240-1894, Essex Record 
Publications, No. 1950, vii 262 pp. 30s.) has been compiled 
after the personal examination some thousands books and papers the 
custody clergy, local officials, and private individuals, truly stupendous 
task extending over several years. contains descriptive inventories arranged 
parishes alphabetical order with detailed information the present 
custody and accessibility the documents and useful notes those special 
interest and importance. Thirty-one half-tone plates illustrate different types 
and there most carefully compiled index subjects, parishes 
persons. There also map the county showing the boundaries 
and parishes. appendix Miss Hilda Gieve gives sixteen 
full size photographic reproductions extracts from Essex parish records 
exact transcripts and notes, provide practice for the beginner 
local archives. These features are themselves quite sufficient 
deserve the attention much wider circle than students the county’s 
history but their value greatly enhanced scholarly introduction giving 
analytical review the records with comments particular aspects 
local administration, possibly peculiar Essex, which have been disclosed 
result the specialized work carried out the County Record Office. 
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There are also valuable suggestions how these materials can supple- 
mented the records quarter sessions, ecclesiastical and manorial courts, 
Local historians other parts the country will envy the facilities 
provided here intelligent student looking for thesis subject will find 
suggestions freely offered for topics. greatly hoped that 
other counties may follow the example Essex this respect, for such 
means will the essential apparatus provided for comprehensive 
study our social history. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


Road Modern Europe, 1789-1945. (History: Second Series 
Book V). London: Ginn. 1949. 288 pp. (illus., map). 5s. 9d. Teachers’ 
Book. 168 pp. (diag.). 6s. 


Dr. Firth the editor this revised series for technical and secondary 
modern pupils. the introductions these two books she outlines her 
conception the place history their education. The man who under- 
stands his environment the man who knows something the process 
which has come be. boys and girls are understand themselves, they 
must understand their environment they are understand their environ- 
ment, they must know something the past. History, then, practical 
subject.’ But pupils will want more manifest justification than this and 
teachers may feel that overestimates history school level and ignores the 
contribution other social studies understanding. particularly 
ambitious claim for Road Modern Europe, which written around the great 
events the period and indicates what extent Europe changed each 
generation, choosing the years 1815, 1848, 1878, and 1918 for taking stock. 
Though the book shows how the political structure Europe has evolved, the 
forces work are only partly revealed. history aiming explain current 
environment would have unravel the more permanent factors population 
and resources, dominant institutions and habits thought, emphasizing topics 
such the German economy, the French party-system and the policy the 
Catholic church. 

Considered apart from the claims made for it, Road Modern Europe 
excellent book. gives vivid impression personalities and problems, and 
glances appropriately art, science and social life. The clarity and simplicity 
Dr. Firth’s style add the value the text. fact essentially 
educative, book for the man and not merely for the citizen. should widen 
the horizons the fifteen-year-olds technical schools and sixteen-year-olds 
county colleges, for whom designed. The grammar schools, now relieved 
some the pressure the examination syllabus, might well find better 
basis than more informative books. 

Dr. Firth has not relied literary merit alone. The illustrations are well 
chosen and well placed, though some the views and cartoons suffer from 
too much indecipherable detail. The diagrams, now familiar 
readers History, will doubt arouse interest, though they convey little 
except those who have understood the text well. 

The teachers’ book outlines year’s course Road Modern 
assuming two periods week for history. provides detailed guidance for 
the teacher and abundant exercises for the pupils, identifies quotations used 
and gives illustrative extracts from contemporary authorities. The historical 
notes fortify the teacher against the pupil with inconvenient appetite for 
detail. 
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From Washington Roosevelt. Preston and Lucy (History for 
Schools, Book Vc). London: Ginn. 1949. 420 pp. (maps, 
illus.). 6s. 

This book the product two American historians and the parallel volume 
From Waterloo George and From Napoleon Hitler. intended 
introductory sketch American history for pupils between the ages 
fifteen and seventeen, used conjunction with the other two volumes, 
which there are numerous cross-references. the text has been added 
book which subdivided into General historical notes and exercises’, 
‘Extracts from contemporary and Lists and Tables’. 

The compression the whole American history from the first settlements 
the end the Second World War into less than 250 pp. has necessitated the 
presentation little more than the bare bones the development the 
United States. The authors have wisely, however, concentrated not the 
bewildering conflicts the political scene and complicated federal and state 
but upon the expansion the United States terms human 
endeavour. The reader may wish quarrel with such broad generalizations 
that the colonies being taxed pay for the Seven Years’ War (p. 46) but 
will pleased note the summary dispatch old misconceptions such 
that the Civil War being fought abolish slavery and that the Anglo- 
Saxon blood brotherhood the American and British peoples. 

Well-drawn maps are provided throughout the text, thus emphasizing, 
early stage, the importance geography the study American history. 
Numerous illustrations, ranging from Mayflower’ baby’s cradle 
Second World War cartoon, give added interest the text. The reference 
book will probably greater value the teacher than the student, 
once its slightly cumbersome nature has been overcome, affording the oppor- 
tunity, when necessary, for fuller explanation particular points. 

The selective bibliography the end the book gives valuable guidance 
not only for the teacher but also for students when approaching the university 
stage their one notable omission, however, Hansen, 
The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 (Harvard University Press, 1940). 
short, this volume provides competent introduction American history 
and basis upon which further study can undertaken with confidence. 

Conway. 


Trading and Travelling, Dance Longmans, 1951, 
pp. maps), 2s. 10d.] text-book the Heritage Series 
intended for use either primary schools junior secondary modern 
World history divided into four sections (the prehistoric and ancient 
world, A.D. 1600, 1500-1800 and 1780-1950), each with its appropriate 
time-chart. Certain broad and well-chosen topics relating trade routes, 
methods trading and forms transport are treated clearly and briefly 
subdivisions these sections, with the aid attractive maps and simple 
drawings. Exercises and list books, songs and poems pave the way 
study. Not all the answers the questions the exercises are given 
inthe book, fact which will lead teachers least look their references. 
Some those exercises which involve original local research are, however, 
too ambitious. Apart from this, the book seems admirably suited the 
purpose introducing young minds history. Two errors may noted. 
The byzant (p. 15) was struck the imperial mint, not ‘made Mediter- 
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the preface his seventeenth text-book, England: 1867-1939 
Dent, 1951, xiv 273 pp. (maps), 5s.], Mr. Southgate remarks 
has been marked change direction and emphasis the teaching 
schools the last few years.’ The change not evident this book, which 
follows the familiar pattern its 205 pp. text and 
summarized notes. the text the first fourteen the thirty chapters are the 
best, and should have formed the structure the book, consisting they 
straightforward chronological account events from But, 
unfortunately, sandwiched between these and five competent chapters the 
British Dominions, occur eleven miscellaneous chapters Foreign Affairs, 
Local Government, Unemployment, Agriculture, Women (sic), Religious 
Movements, Army, Navy and Air Force, Labour Conditions, Social Progress, 
Industrial and Commercial Progress, and Social Security. These are quite 
unnecessary, occupy eighteen pages, and destroy the coherence what might 
have been most useful book. doubly unfortunate that they nothing 
dispel difficulties which have been previously encountered. For example, 
are told full explanation this measure can given this 
book and 115 are told again this book not possible explain 
fully why this was done.’ Unless the writer feels himself confident explain 
his subject, there seems valid reason why should want publish book 
for children. There little here challenge either the imagination the 
industry classes, and impossible conceive how this book can used 
for any other purpose than cram. But even here, serious limitations suggest 
themselves. For what are make survey which accords more promi- 
nence the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act and omits the Fabians? 
Perhaps the highly intelligent child could forgiven for confusing the two! 


Derry and Jarman are congratulated the production 
thoroughly competent text-book. The European World, 1870-1945 
Bell, 1950, viii 452 pp. (maps), 16s. (School edn.), 20s. (Library 
covers adequately, but without excessive the main lines 
political and diplomatic history from 1870 there are also some good 
survey chapters the economic background, overseas developments, the 
growth internationalism before 1914, and the economic and ideological 
struggle the ‘twenties and There are useful short bibliographies, 
list dates, and good index. The detail remarkably accurate. easy, 
and usually somewhat unfair, criticize for its omissions work which seeks 
combine brevity and breadth, and this case the authors clearly know 
their subject, and their rejections topics are doubtless deliberate. 
say that the present reviewer would have welcomed more attention 
such topics papal diplomacy some indication the importance, political 
the diplomatic role the United States, and the influence Far Eastem 
events European affairs and some account the disarmament movement 
the The Washington conference 1921-2 seems have been 
omitted from the text altogether, although mentioned the chronology. 
The account the Second World War largely military, which pity; 
sketch the political and diplomatic history the war badly 
war have the economic and psychological weapons been used with such 
thoroughness, and the pre-belligerency Russia, Italy, and the United States 
makes strange reading. The book ends with some ruminations the prospects 
human survival, they appeared the authors 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(*Indicates books special value for readers History.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMONWEALTH 


Crises Imperial History, (London, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1952, pp., 2s. 6d.), the author’s inaugural lecture Vere Harmsworth 
professor imperial and naval history Cambridge, deep and stimulating 
argument that the history the British Empire not susceptible inter- 
pretation either that tendency expansion which Seeley wrote 
‘an example the doom and disruption prophesied the Marxist- 
Leninist dialectic and that will all the better history for being recog- 
nized the product many interacting forces—race, culture, interest, 
individual constantly changing from co-operation com- 
petition, pulling sometimes against imperial unity, sometimes towards it, 
against each other, sometimes together series constant 
and searching crises’ with issues unpredictable any preconceived inter- 
pretation. *The British Empire the Eighteenth Century its Strength and 
Weakness, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1952, pp., 2s. 6d.), 
the author’s inaugural lecture Vere Harmsworth professor American 
history Oxford, useful summing up, conservative lines, the factors 
which resulted the secession the American colonies the one hand 
and the survival the empire the other. Parish and Studies 
and Sketches, JAcK Collins, 1952, 256 pp. (illus., maps), 
although ranging widely over great field local, national and imperial 
history, and including some essays which are merely personal impressions, 
has one recurrent theme, the subject the opening paper Local, National 
and Imperial which was the author’s inaugural lecture from the 
chair history University College, Leicester. that these three aspects 
British history are facets the same thing, and that the strands which 
weave the patterns each are interwoven with one another. Professor 
Simmons argues his thesis most convincingly, and himself exemplifies 
several these light but readable essays which make the book. 

Under the direction the present Dominion archivist, Mr. Kaye Lamb, 
the Public Archives Canada has embarked systematic plan publishing 
inventories and handlists describing sufficient detail the contents the 
divisions the Archives make possible for research workers 
ata distance ascertain with some precision what papers are preserved 
the Public Archives, and judge with some accuracy whether the department 
its custody significant material relating any particular topic.’ The dom- 
annual official report now appears Archives 
Report for the Year 1950 Cloutier, 1951, pp. (frontis.), 
Report for the 1951 1952, pp. (frontis.), 
noting the principal additions the collections during the year, and 
teporting the activities the several divisions while calendars, catalogues, 
and inventories, will published separately instead appendices 
tothe Reports. Copies the projected inventories and handlists will sent 
toall institutions the mailing list the Archives, and individuals 
The manuscript division the Archives proposes publish some 
Preliminary Inventories each two series, Record Groups (blue covers) 
official public records which have never left the custody some 
branch the government, and Manuscript Groups (red covers) containing 
material such private papers and transcripts photographic 
documents other depositories. Inventories will published 
English French according the language the documents listed. Each 
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inventory has succinct introduction summarizing the historical development 
the ministry department concerned, and explaining the general nature 
and scope the documents listed and the system arrangement: 
length shelf-space occupied each separately numbered series documents 
stated, and one more appendices list the succession 
officials from the beginnings the office the date publication, The 
manuscript division has far published Preliminary Inventories for 
Record Group 10: Indian Affairs (1951, xiv pp.), with appendix 
listing the senior administrative officers the department Indian affairs 
from 1735 onwards, and useful Who was Who and When’ list 
and places important Indian affairs: (2) Record Group 11: 
Public Works, and Record Group 12: Department Transport (1951, pp) 
with appendices listing the ministers and senior administrative officers 
both departments, and also the shipping registers each sea- and 
(3) Record Group Governor-General’s Office (1953, pp.) listing all the 
diverse records the wide-ranging business the office, 
with appendix showing the successions the governors, lieutenant- 
governors and administrators the separate provinces, and the 
general Canada: (4) Manuscript Group Archives Nationales, Paris, 
Archives des Colonies (1952, pp.), listing the voluminous series transcripts 
made different times the last 110 years documents the French 
Archives des Colonies relating the administration Canada and the 
Ile Royale under French rule before the British conquest those colonies: 
(5) Manuscript Group 11: Public Record Office, London, Colonial Office Papers 
(1952, pp.), listing the transcripts, photostats and microfilms collected 
since 1882 the Canadian Archives documents the Public Record 
Office, London, dealing with Canadian matters, with appendix listing the 
officers the English board trade and colonial office and their precursors from 
1540 1922. The picture division the Public Archives has issued 
Catalogue Collection Water-Colour Drawings Alfred Jacob (1810- 
1874) the Public Archives Canada (1951, pp., illus.) listing pictures 
which form pictorial chronicle day-to-day life fur-trade caravan 
one the last great rendezvous the West and reprinting own 
graphic notes the drawings. The publications division has issued remark- 
ably detailed and well-arranged Index Parliamentary Debates 
Confederation the British North American Provinces, Session, 8th Provincial 
Parliament Canada (1865) (1951, pp., illus.), compiled 
and revised Patrick, with introduction Professor Scott 
explaining the nature and importance these momentous debates. 
Wasa-Wasa, Harry and Hans WESTERLAND 
Allen and Unwin, 1951, 243 pp., (maps), translated from Swedish 
Lyon, unsophisticated narrative trapping and prospecting 
experiences fifty years ago the far-away (wasa-wasa) parts north-westem 
Ontario and Alaska: its artlessness and simplicity make particularly 
vivid and memorable description mode life which has now almost 
completely vanished, and the book may well become classic this kind. 
History Victoria University, [Toronto Univ. Press 
(London, Cumberlege), 1952/3, 346 pp. (illus.), 40s. recounts 
vigorous, lively and candid fashion the story the institution 
founded Cobourg, Ontario, 1836 Episcopal Methodist 
1841, act the provincial legislature, became Victoria College, 
empowered grant its own degrees, was made Victoria University 


and 1887 pooled its resources with the younger University Toronto; 
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having moved Toronto 1892, finally joined with that university 
with other colleges form the arts faculty unique federation 
which now one the major universities the world. ‘Western’, 
James and Davis (London (Ontario), Univ. 
Western Ontario, 1953, 193 pp. (illus.), published celebrate 
the 75th birthday the University Western Ontario, account, 
twodevoted members, the origins and development the University from 
the founding, London (Westeru Ontario) 1863 Huron College, 
England theological school, which was converted royal charter 
into university 1878, and thus contemporary with the older civic 
England and Wales, and now highly diversified and rapidly 
expanding institution playing essential part Canadian education and 

life. 
Unpublished Letter William Beckford Hertford, edited 
(Jamaica Monograph No. 17, 1952, pp., $1.00) prints 
interesting description conditions Jamaica 1776, with reflections 
the outbreak the War American Independence, written the cousin 
the famous author Vathek and builder Fonthill. The Gibraltarian: 
Origin and Development the Population Gibraltar from 1704, 
Beanland and Malin, 1952, xii 224 pp. 
map), 8s. study the origins and development the resident 
population (24,000 British citizens) the Rock, which was almost 
completely deserted the Spaniards after the English conquest 1704, 
some thirty Genoese families. From these beginnings the population 
has subsequently grown mixture Spaniards, Portuguese, Minorcans, 
Italians, British, Maltese, Jews, Dr. Howes provides numerous statistical 
tables names, nationalities, religions and occupations various dates. 

Her Story, TENNANT [London, Macmillan, 1953, viii 
pp. (map), gives, vigorous language and impressionistic design, 
aracy account, successful Australian novelist, Australia’s 
from the beginnings the present day. Patriots All: 
News from Early Australia told Collection Broadsides, compiled 
[Sydney and London, Angus and Robertson, 1952, 
280 pp. (illus.), 42s.] large and handsomely produced collection 
(many reproduced facsimile) and other original news items, 


advertisements, recording murders, executions, piracies, mutinies, 


terrors transportation and villanies all kinds’ and other 
matters illustrating the more violent side life Australia 
1785 and 1855: the editor’s notes and explanatory matter add 
the value this unique auxiliary source-book. Lincolnshire Links 
clear and story the parts played Sir 
Banks, Matthew and Samuel Flinders, George Bass and Sir John 
the exploration Australia. 

Year Book for South African History, Fifteenth Year 1952, edited 
the chief archivist, Dr. and others (Cape Town, 
Archives, 1953, vols., n.p.) contains (vol. 365 pp.) doctoral 
Afrikaans Jan Ploeger education the South African Republic 
Toit and Mansvelt, 1881-1900, and (vol. ii, xii 297 pp., 


map) master’s thesis English Thompson, Indian Immigra- 


Anti-Slavery Agitation against the Transvaal Republic, 1852-1868 
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tionist the the Rev. John Croumbie Brown and another doctoral 
thesis Afrikaans Lombard the establishment and early 

Queenstown (eastern Cape Province) from 1853 1859. Simon van der 
Journal his Expedition Namaqualand, 1685-1686: 
1953, pp. 5s.] supplements the editor’s earlier edition this 
Journal (Dublin Univ. Press, 1932, printing useful documents and 
other information subsequently brought the notice, including 
letter from van Stel Olifants River Sept. 1685 his deputy the 
Cape, the report prepared the Copper Mountain the foreman miner 
the expedition, and large number corrections and additions, 
completely revised list the zoological and botanical identifications the 
drawings reproduced the original edition. Opportunity, 
(London, United Central Africa Assocn., 1953, pp., isa 
moderately and persuasively worded plea for the federation Southem 
Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyassaland along the lines the proposals 
recent government white papers. 

Al-Akida and Fort Jesus, Mombasa, 
Macmillan, 1950, viii pp. (illus.), 2s. 6d.] significant the first attempt, 
native writer, produce biography Muhammad bin Abdallah 
(1837-96), akida (commander) Mombasa under the Sultan Zanzibar, 
whose revolts against the Sultan led British intervention Mombasa 
1875. The author, ably disentangling very complex story feuds, intrigues 
and clashing interests, makes excellent use several contemporary Swahili 
poems and songs relating his hero’s exploits. Elton and the East African 
Coast Slave Trade, edited Lorrus [London, Macmillan, 1952, 
pp. (map), 1s. modest pamphlet extracts from the diary 
Capt. James Elton, British vice-consul Zanzibar (1873-5) and consul 
the Mozambique Territory (1875-7), narrating his experiences fighting 
against the slave trade East Africa: the editor supplies brief preface 
and introduction, with explanatory linking passages. The Ntemi: Traditional 
Rites Sukuma Chief Tanganyika, Hans Cory (1951, xii pp., 
2s.), and The Luo Girl from Infancy Marriage, (1952, 
pp. (illus.), 1s. 10d.] are first-hand sociological studies published 
new series pamphlets, Custom and East Africa (London, 
Macmillan). Messrs. Macmillan deserve commendation for their imagination 
and enterprise issuing this entire group booklets East Africa: 
hoped that more will follow. Growth Nation: the Story the Sudan 
H.M.S.O., 1953, pp. (illus., maps) official brochure 
recording with legitimate pride the material, cultural and political progress 
made the Sudan towards self-government and nationhood under the guidance 
British government officials during the last years. 

While Part each volume the annual Proceedings the Indian Historical 
Records Commission Session, Cuttack, December 1949, pt. 
233 pp. (illus.), ii, 120 pp., (1952): Twenty-Eighth 
Session, Jaipur, December 1951, pt. 282 pp. (1952) 
pp. (1952)] devoted record the business transacted the 
annual conference the Commission and its research and publications 
committee, together with numerous archival documents, reports and lists 
arising from the work the Commission itself, Part ii, separately issued each 
year, contains large number short papers communicated the conference 
Indian scholars ranging widely over modern Indian history since 1672, 
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the records the basis their work. The supplements the annual 
Proceedings thus provide useful indication some the trends present-day 
Indian historical scholarship. One large project record publication has been 
completed the issue three more volumes the English Records 
History: Poona Residency Correspondence (general editors, 
and SARDESAI), series begun the Bombay government 
1937, covering the period which the British wrested the mastery India 
Marathas. Vol. this series, The Treaty Bassein and the Anglo- 
War the Deccan, 1802-1804, edited Dr. SINH 
(Bombay, 1951, 228 pp., Rs. 12), prints the relevant correspondence, 
texts agreements and treaties, with narrative introduction giving full 
the events and negotiations leading the treaty. Vol. 12, 
Poona Affairs: Elphinstone’s Embassy, pt. (1811-1815), edited Dr. 
(1950, xxviii 475 pp., Rs. 15), after brief introduction, 
prints the letters, resolutions and minutes the Bombay council, the court 
directors, efc., for the first four years Elphinstone’s Poona residency, 
and his settlement with the southern Jagirdars, the mission Gangadhar 
Shastri, envoy the Gaikwar Baroda Poona, and Shastri’s murder 
the Peshwa, showing the widening rift between the British and the ill-advised, 
headstrong Peshwa, which was lead the dethronement the Peshwa, 
the fall the Maratha empire and the decisive establishment British sup- 
India. Vol. 14, Daulat Rao Sindhia and North Indian 
edited JADUNATH (1951, xvi 414 pp., Rs. 15), 
with useful narrative introduction, covers the closing stages the collapse 
Maratha power, story degradation, anarchy and final supersession. 
The series English records thus concluded now followed comple- 
mentary project, the publication the Persian Records Maratha History, 
translated into English, with notes (general editor, Dr. director 
ofarchives for the government Bombay). Dr. JADUNATH SARKAR has trans- 
lated and prepared vol. the new series, Delhi Affairs (1761-1788): News- 
from Parasnis Collection 1953, 213 pp., Rs. (4s. 
The Parasni family Poona, the hereditary Persian secretaries the 
government, which used Persian its court language, received all 
correspondence for the Peshwas, translated into Marathi, and 
drafted the replies Persian the official Persian records remained with this 
family until the government Bombay purchased them 1949. This volume 
translates mass official reports made the Peshwa’s government its 
Delhi agents during the important but confused period when the Marathas, 
whose hold the Mughal empire had been broken Panipat, were striving 
with little permanent success restore their grip against Rajput, Rohilla 
Mughal opposition. 

The universities and learned societies India have, agreement with the 
Historical Records Commission, undertaken assist the systematic 
India’s records printing their own expense five volumes 
from the English records India: Selections from the Orme 

University, 1952, xxvii 394 pp., Rs. 15) the first these 
five volumes toappear. prints extensive selection from the great collection 
original source material—journals, diaries, reports, letters, maps, plans, 
amassed Robert Orme the basis his great History the Military 
Transactions the British Nation Indostan vols., 1763, 1778) and his 
Historical Fragments the Mogul Empire, the and the English 

India from 1659 (1782), invaluable corpus source material 
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for Indian history, containing 231 mss. volumes alone. The editor, who before 
his death 1951 had completed the work this volume save for seeing 
through the press, added useful introduction Orme, his two books 
his great source collection, and also provided substantial narrative back. 
ground events India from 1745 1763. The History the 
Fishery the Tamil Coast, ARUNACHALAM (Annamalai University 
Historical Series, No. Annamalainagar, 1952, 206 though 
poorly written and printed, shows that this university does not confine 
historical publications source-material, but also fosters secondary studies 
more local character. view the permanent importance the 
plans for systematic publication records, which both the Indian Historical 
Records Commission and the co-operating universities, societies and scholars 
are warmly congratulated, regrettable that Indian standards 
printing, paper and binding are apparently poor: this scholarly task 
deserves more handsome and durable embodiment. 

India, Pakistan, Ceylon, edited Brown [Ithaca, Cornell 
Press (London, Cumberlege), 1951, xiii 234 pp., $3.00 (24s.) reprints 
chapters co-ordinated book number descriptive articles originally 
written nine American scholars for the Encyclopedia Americana. includes 
two fairly substantial chapters Holden Furber British rule India 
and India and Pakistan since the British withdrawal. *The Constitution 
fully detailed and systematic account and commentary the subject, 
former professor constitutional law the Government Law College, 
Bombay. Honourable Company, Hollis 
and Carter, 1953, xii 286 pp. (illus.) 21s.] aptly illustrated account 
young novelist who writes sketchily and somewhat fancifully the parts 
played British India four successive generations members her own 
family, basing her story family papers hitherto unused, and weaving her 
theme, with many digressions, the broader background the ever-changing 
conditions Anglo-Indian life. Indian Summer, WILFRED 
Thacker (London, Luzac,) 1951, xiii 250 pp. (illus., map), 
(18s. personal impression the Indian transition from British 
rule independence, written active participant the events those 
momentous years. illustrated twelve beautifully reproduced water- 
colours. *The Sikhs, Allen and Unwin, 
1953, 215 pp. (illus. maps), 16s.] both the first complete history this nation 
sect written Sikh and the first serious attempt take their story 
beyond the British annexation the Punjab 1849. recounts, not only 
the founding the Sikhs puritan sect, neither Hindu nor Muslim, early 
the sixteenth century, and their rapid evolution, under fierce persecution, 
into splendidly organised warrior-people, masters great empire but 
also their struggles under British rule revive the earlier religious 
which had sustained their greatness, and their efforts overthrow British 
rule conspiracy and revolt. includes account their attempt 
defy the Canadian immigration laws, their rejection would-be 
other countries, and the rise Communism among them. Theit 
part the struggles Indian nationalism, leading only partition between 
India and Pakistan 1947, with the resulting massacres and the exodus from 
Punjab, briefly told. The book goes brief account the Sikh 
language, literature and art (including some sensitive and beautiful translations) 
and ends with gloomy forecast the impending extinction the Sikhs 
separate community. The scale the book necessarily makes the treat- 
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ment rather slight, and only one point, extremely brief and grudging 
admission the prosperity and order brought the Punjab British rule, 
does the author suggest that the Sikhs India may ever have received any- 
thing but evil, injustice and oppression British hands. Nevertheless, the 
contains much that British readers would find interesting and valuable 
and much that they should know, whether they like not. 

Southeast Asia the Coming World, edited THAYER 
Johns Hopkins Press (London, Cumberlege), 1953, xii 306 pp. (map), 
$4.75 consists short papers read conference Washington, 
many scholars and administrators discussing various aspects 
the problems politics, economics, culture and law facing south-eastern 
Asia today, especially from the American standpoint. Additional Chapters 
(London, Macmillan, 1952, pp., 2s.) takes the story British adminis- 
tration, economic and social development, the growth representative 
government and the change from crown colony dominion status, from 
1833 1948. Modern Asia Explained, Blackie, 
1952, 163 pp. (maps), 7s. 6d.] short elementary account ‘of the 
development and aspirations the Asiatic states which have recently freed 
themselves been freed from Western colonization’: covers all Asia 
south the borders the Soviet Union (to which, however, three pages and 
map are given). The Developing Unity Asia, PUNTAMBEKAR (Nagpur 
University, 1951, xvii 508 pp., Rs. ambitious attempt show how 
Asian peoples spread and came into contact with one another’, and 
tributed the developing unity Asia through ages.’ 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Longmans, 1953, 580 pp. (maps), 25s.] the third edition 
well-established general survey, about matriculation level, originally 
published 1936 (noticed Mr. John Allan History, xxii, and 
Dr. Chatterjee, the surviving co-author, 1944, when the 
developments India was brought down 1943. The latest 
continues the story August 1947, when British rule India ter- 
and the dominions India and Pakistan came into being. 


History the Roman World from 146 B.C., [edit. 
History the Greek and Roman World, vol. 
1953 (2nd edn.), xii 467 pp. (maps), 30s.] reprints, with only 
minute corrections, this attractive standard history the late Roman 
Republic, published 1936 (reviewed Mr. Mattingly 
History, xx, 159-60). Dr. Scullard, however, adds some forty pages valuable 
notes, with cross-references and from the appropriate places 
inthe text, indicating the most important contributions made our knowledge 
period since the first edition appeared, and the valuable select biblio- 
has also been brought date. 


Die Hanse, Georg Westermann, 1952, 459 
D.M. reprints almost unaltered huge work synthesis, written 
for the general reader, covering the whole story the rise and fall the 
Hanseatic League from its earliest beginnings the Thirty Years’ War. 
Pagel describes himself dilettante’, and makes clear that his 
not based directly upon work the original sources; but has 
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gone the best authorities print. writes with deep affection for 
subject, and does not let detail submerge his general theme, which the 
Hanseatic League major economic, political and cultural force 
Europe for four centuries. His sumptuous collection nearly 200 
reproduced photographs itself epitome German architecture, 


and sculpture between 1150 and 1650. English translation this 
might welcome general readers here and America, there 
up-to-date English general survey this important subject. 


Geschichte Englands, Teil Bis 1815, (Sammlung 
Géschen, Bd. 375, Berlin, Gruyter, 1952, 135 pp., D.M. 2-40) the third 
edition highly condensed but well-proportioned German survey English 
history, arranged aspects and topics, and viewing developments England 
against the continental background. 


Macquarie: his Life, Adventures and Times, 
Angus and Robertson, 1952 (2nd edn.), 614 
corrects some few errors detail and adds little more material the 
massive and exhaustively-documented, but somewhat overwritten biography 
first published 1947, the impoverished Highland soldier, who 
career steady promotion India, became governor New South Wales 
1809, and, during his twelve years office, laid the foundations civilized 
colonial society and government Australia, prepared the way for opening 
the interior, and fought the long running battle against ruthless and un- 
restrained private exploitation represented the unscrupulous 
John Arthur. 


Jr. Univ. Press (London, Cumberlege), 1952, xxxiv 
reprints, with occasional editorial notes and with useful and substantial 
introduction, eighteen long articles selected from the English edition (1734-8) 
Pierre Bayle’s great Historical and Critical Dictionary, first published 
French 1697, frequently re-edited, and also translated the eighteenth 
century into English and German, serving thus major inspiration for the 
Reason’ and especially for the work the Encyclopedists. The 
articles selected, ranging from Adam, Sarah and David Hobbes, Moliére 
and Spinoza, and including the Anabaptists, the Manichees and give 
good idea both the range Bayle’s formative work and the subtle 
technique his appeal for tolerance and reason. 


Stalin versus Marx the Stalinist Historical Doctrine, 
(London, Allen and Unwin, 1952, 128 pp., 8s. 6d.) translates well-informed 
German study, Weltrevolution durch originally published 
1951, examining the reasons that led Stalin, 1934, condemn and denounce 
Pokrovsky’s great History Russia, previously regarded the supreme 
product orthodox Bolshevist history. The author concludes that this 
astonishing reversal symptomatic inner contradictions Stalinist Russia 
which will, declares, one day destroy the Soviet state. 


London, Odhams, 1952, 288 pp. (illus., maps), 
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staff, von role the second world war, and especially his 
ision the German defence Western Europe from the threat 
Anglo-American invasion from 1942 onwards. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RAILWAYS AND THE MAINTENANCE PUBLIC ORDER 

Mr. Mather, Dept. History, University Southampton, writes 

write correct error detail article No. 132 History. 
stated that ‘four hundred and seventy-eight workmen the 
engineering works Wolverton near Crewe appeared before the 
magistrates admitted the office special constable April 1848.’ 
These men were employed the railway works Crewe. Wolverton in, 
headquarters McConnell, locomotive superintendent 
southern division the L.N.W.R., was the scene further and separate 
initiative the railway company the recruitment special constables. 
April 1848 McConnell reported Carr Glyn, chairman the company, 
that had caused the workmen the locomotive department sign 
declaration their willingness serve special constables. indebted 
Dr. Chaloner, senior lecturer modern economic history the 
University Manchester, for calling attention the mistake original 
statement. 


‘THE 

Mr. Milliken, M.A., Warren House, East Horsley, Surrey writes 

that have one’s work reviewed the journal learned 
society honour, but cannot neglect opportunity querying the 
film-strip The Monastery,’ which appeared the February 
issue History. the twenty lines devoted this topic, critic appeared 
unable spare one word commendation either for the film the 
teacher’s notes, and dealt with the script was intended thesis 
prepared for the delectation the Royal Historical Society, rather than 
pictorial reconstruction designed for children between the ages eight and 
twelve. Indeed, failed read the text properly. categorically stated 
‘But alas! there mention the essential difference between monks (who 
withdrew from the world) and friars (who preached towns).’ Had referred 
page would have read the the thirteenth century 
three great mendicant orders had come into existence. These were: (1) The 
Franciscans known the Grey Friars. (2) The Dominicans known the Black 
Friars. (3) The Carmelites known the White Friars. The word Friar 
derived from the Latin word frater (brother), and unlike the monks these men 
lived seclusion, but making vow take poverty their 
all their possessions and spent their lives helping the poor, the sick 
outcast. Taking nothing for their journey, neither bread nor 
they trusted charity for food and shelter, and with the funds entrusted 
them their admirers, they built hospitals and places refuge, making the 
their special care. English friars were particularly devoted education, 
did valuable work the universities Oxford and Cambridge.’ 

understand that the Association deeply concerned with questions 
out the production history film-strips, and may interest 
learn how this particular type evolved. The author res- 
ponsible for devising the strip, writing the teacher’s notes, and criticizing 
(sometimes without effect) the completed product. The artist commissioned 
design and paint the pictures with the assistance the firm's research 
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department, while the editor aims holding the balance between the 
lapses the author and the artistic impulses the artist. Specialists 
subject concerned are frequently called criticize both the and the 
notes. would suggest that the critic who reviews the merits otherwise 
such composite production, should bear this division labour and Tespon- 
sibility mind, rather than according indiscriminate and inaccurate 


film-strip means teaching history children, should surely 
accurate ordinary school text-book. The errors that pointed 
out were simply those that could verified standard works such those 
listed Mr. Milliken Books for Further Reading Now that Mr. Milliken 
has explained how film-strips are made sympathize deeply with his difficulties, 
His explanation suggests that unless there change the technique 
making film-strips, will preferable for schools use illustrated books 
instead. 

sorry gave the impression that Mr. Milliken did not know that the 
friars were mendicants. What wrote was that there was mention 
the essential difference between monks (who withdrew from the world) and 
the friars (who preached towns). Neither page nor elsewhere Mr, 
Milliken’s pamphlet can find any reference the friars nor 
can see how was gathered from his text that the Benedictine ideal 
was withdraw from the world instead providing social services. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting the Association was held 
the Institute Education the University London from Wednesday, 
December 1952 Saturday, January 1953, when record number 
887 members registered for attendance. Professor Galbraith, Regius 
professor modern history the University Oxford, gave the opening 
address ‘Administrative History’ Wednesday afternoon; Mr. Tanner, 
keeper the muniments and library Westminster Abbey, gave 
lecture ‘Westminster Abbey and the Coronation’ Thursday afternoon; 
Professor Pevsner, Slade professor fine art the University Cambridge, 
lectured “The Fourteenth Century English Art and Architecture’ 
Friday afternoon; and Professor Neale lectured ‘The Elizabethan 
Parliament’ Saturday morning. the attendance each these lectures 
exceeded 500, all four were given the Beveridge Hall the Senate House 
the University London. Large groups met Friday morning attend 
discussions led Mr. Davis ‘Some Medieval Problems’, 
Professor Bindoff ‘Tudor England’, Mr. Christopher Hill 
‘Seventeenth Century England’, Mr. Cobban ‘Eighteenth-Century 
France and the French Revolution’, and Mr. Emmison ‘County 
Record Offices’, and also recorded French broadcast ‘Les origines 
seconde guerre mondiale’ Puttemans, president the Fédération 
belge des professeurs histoire. exhibition historical text-books from 
European and Commonwealth countries, arranged Mr. Hunt 
Mr. Milliken for the international committee, was opened Mr. Kenneth 
Pickthorn, parliamentary secretary the minister education, Wednesday: 
different countries had between them sent over 500 books (mostly 
duplicate), and sample passages had been translated with the welcome help 
the respective embassies and legations, and publishers, libraries and many 
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interested persons. The advance press publicity obtained Mr. Wintle, 
the Association’s press agent, together with Mr. Hunt’s short news-talk 
proadcast before Mr. Pickthorn’s opening the exhibition, aroused much 
ublic interest, and the exhibition was visited many members the general 
well most the registered members the meeting. 
exhibition historical films was shown the Institute Education 
Wednesday evening, and the broadcasting committee arranged for programme 
gramophone-record lessons history College Hall Thursday 
evening. College Hall accommodated 170 members for the period the con- 
ference: 101 members attended the annual dinner Crosby Hall Wednesday 
evening, when Mr. Godfrey spoke the history this unique fifteenth- 
century building and its removal from Bishopsgate and its reconstruction 
its present site. Her Majesty’s gracious permission, Mr. Grimes, 
director the London Museum, with Mrs. Grimes, received large company 
members the Museum Kensington Palace, and spoke them the 
history the collection which members were invited inspect. There were 
yisits Thursday morning, Friday afternoon and Saturday afternoon 
Westminster Abbey, the House Lords, Lambeth Palace, the 
Guildhall, the Customs House and various newspaper offices: fact, 
many members asked join these admirably devised and conducted 
excursions that the organizing committee had the end arrange for several 
visits not scheduled the official programme the conference. There was 
theatre party Wells Theatre Thursday evening, when 
Trovatore was performed. The unexpectedly large numbers members 
registering for the conference put heavy strain the limited 
available Birkbeck College refectory for lunches and teas, spite the 
unfailing patience, good humour and courtesy the staff. Miss 
Honeybourne and her colleagues the special committee set the London 
branches organize the meeting performed admirably almost herculean 
task making the complex and large arrangements which proved necessary, 
and the annual general meeting accorded them warm thanks for their labours. 

the business meeting Thursday afternoon, the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Whitting, resigned after completing three years strenuous and 
service, during which, addition his exacting work head- 
quarters (especially during the removal Kennington), contrived visit 
some two-thirds the branches the Association: was thanked with loud 
all present. Mr. Simmonds, principal Trent Park 
Training College and president the North London branch the Association, 
amember council since 1952, was elected honorary secretary the Associa- 
tion Mr. Whitting’s stead. The six retiring vice-presidents, Professor 
Butterfield, Miss Davies, Mr. Gerred, Mr. Herbert, 
Professor Jacob and Professor Treharne, were re-elected, and 
Dr. Margaret Sharp, Mr. Routh, Mr. Milne and Mr. Beales 
were re-elected the council the national ballot, and Professor Redford, 
Mr.G. Greenaway, Mr. Kuhlicke, and Miss Grover were elected 
the regional group ballots. was announced that, the Association 
would celebrate its jubilee 1956, small committee had been formed 
material for short history the Association’s first fifty years, and 
that Miss Grace Stretton had been invited write it: all members the 
Association, and especially branch officers and members council, were 
send suitable factual information and personal reminiscences 
Miss Stretton raw material for her Members’ attention was directed 
Mr. Whitting and the honorary treasurer, Mr. Sharp, the 
disquieting halt the number subscribing members the Association 
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about 8,150, the figure reached two years earlier, and the fact that, although 
the Association’s present income sufficed cover existing costs and activiti 


did not provide for rising printing and administrative costs, still 


restoring the programme publications the pre-war volume. 

Thirty-one branches were represented the branch officers’ meeting 
Saturday morning, when Mr. Sharp provoked lively discussion 
the marked trend shown branch accounts for more spent printing 
and postage and less lecturers’ travelling expenses. Branch officers were 
quick point out that, while the quota retained the branch from the 
individual subscription remained constant, postage and printing costs crept 
steadily higher, leaving less spend lecturers’ expenses, and inevitably 
restricting the area from which branch could draw visiting lecturers, The 
problem was obviously both general and intractable, unless branches added 
their funds local levies amounting effect increased branch 
subscription, which many officers deprecated, and which others approved. 
was suggested that branches might reduce the incidence travelling 
expenses arranging together for one lecturer give two, even 
lectures neighbouring branches successive days wherever such device 
was practicable, some the north-eastern branches (notably Hull, Goole, 
Stockton, Sunderland, Durham and Newcastle) have proved be. The 
possibility council paying the expenses council members visiting branches 
for propaganda purposes was also mooted. The form and content the 
Annual Report were fully discussed, especially with view increasing the 
amount information printed branch activities. Mr. Whitting reported 
that December 1951 only about 800 members out 8,100 had returned 
voting-papers the annual ballot, though this year the figure was 1,043: 
discussion made clear that the lateness the first date (21 
which the ballot-papers could printed and sent branch secretaries, 
combined with the heavy expense branch funds special posting the 
ballot-papers all branch members, meant that many members did not 
receive their ballot-papers until after the ballot had closed. The executive 
officers undertook report this council. Other points which information 
and views were pooled were:— meeting-places for branches, arrangements 
for paying subscriptions (both bankers’ orders and otherwise), the insertion 
advertisement circulars the Association’s publications, and the wisdom 
otherwise again increasing the annual subscription. Although the meeting 
branch officers has executive power, its usefulness clearing-house 
for the exchange ideas and information among the branch officers, and 
means keeping headquarters and branches informed each others’ needs 
and problems, now well established that the meeting has become 
integral, though unwritten, part the Association’s constitution. 


The council met the Institute Historical Research the University 
London December 1952 and January 1953, and the 
headquarters February and April, 1953. has elected Professor 
Neale, D.Litt., F.B.A., Astor Professor History University 
College, London, honorary vice-presidency the Association. Dr. 
Margaret Sharp and Mr. Godfrey were elected fill respectively 
year and one-year casual vacancy among the vice-presidents, and addition 
the eight council-members returned the annual ballot, Mr. Davis 
was elected fill three-years’ vacancy, Mr. Bing two-year 
and Mr. Hunt one-year vacancy the council, while Mr. 
Burston and Mr, Kitchen were co-opted the council for terms three 
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ears each. During the inability Mr. Sharp, owing the exceptionally 
heavy work imposed him the recent Fenland floods, attend council 
and committee meetings for some months, Mr. Whitting was made 
acting honorary treasurer for the three months, March May. The develop- 
ment committee (chairman, Mr. Wintle) reported the establishment new 
Finchley and North Devon (Barnstaple), and the revival 
the Worcester branch: the Rugby branch had been closed, the Merthyr Tydfil 
and Windsor branches had sent subscriptions for two years, and the 
Salisbury branch had secretary. recruiting drive among new graduates 
leaving the education departments universities take teaching posts 
was being planned, and the co-operation university teaching staffs would 
sought for this. The committee asked council pay the travelling expenses 
any council member executive officer visiting branch for propaganda 
analogous purposes; but council resolved the recommendation the 
general purposes committee that the development committee should authorize 

yment expenses speaker whom sent branch for propaganda 
purposes, that for this purpose £10 should allotted the committee, and 
that more allowed the committee used, the president’s 
discretion, send speakers from headquarters the branches. council’s 
request, the committee was seeking arrange for display the Association’s 
publications the American Historical Association’s annual general meeting 
Chicago December 1953, the hope increasing the 
American membership. 

The publications committee (chairman, Professor Bindoff) had arranged 
that Professor Wilkinson, professor medieval history the University 
Toronto, should write the pamphlet proposed The Coronation History 
(G.23). would have specially designed cover and would substantially 
exceed the standard length, and would sold 2s. 6d. non-members. 
Toanticipate bulk sales local education authorities both here and Canada, 
and also large casual sales, 16,000 copies were printed instead the usual 
10,000, and sum £50 was specially voted for advertising. Professor 
Wilkinson personally negotiated orders for 1,500 copies from the education 
departments Ontario and Nova Scotia, from which the Association would 
over $600, substantial contribution towards the £370 estimated 
the total cost producing and advertising the pamphlet; and the net 
the Association English sales would about per 1,000, 
was anticipated that the committee might hope distribute the 8,100 copies 
issued members relatively small charge against its annual allocation. 
The pamphlet was issued April, and copy specially printed hand- 
made paper and bound dark blue leather member the Association, 
Mr, Gatrell, was presented Her Majesty. Professor Jenkins’ 
pamphlet, The Byzantine Empire the Eve the Crusades (G.24) would 
published June, thus completing the programme for 1952-3; the programme 
for 1953-4 was well hand. Professor Bindoff was warmly thanked for his 
Vigorous initiative securing the coronation pamphlet and pressing 
with its prompt publication. 

The committee the teaching history (chairman, Mr. Burston) 
the reprinting No. 128 (The Planning History 
for Schools, Reid and Toyne) and Teaching History 
ithad issued Leaflet No. (Story-Telling: Notes for Teachers the Junior 
Best, 1s. half-price members), and had authorized the 
Leaflet No. (An Outline Course Medieval Welsh History for 
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the Use Teachers Welsh Secondary Schools, Dr. Roderick, 1s, 
half-price members). list text-books for use secondary 
schools was being prepared Mrs. Barlow, Mr. Larkin and Mr. 
other projects were ‘History versus Social Studies’ and 
English political structure the eighteenth century. The atlas 
(chairman, Professor Treharne) the illustrations committee (chairman, 
Mr. Routh) was pressing with the preparation the Aflas 
History fast the commitments the technical staff 
George Philip and Son, the prospective publishers, would allow. The library 
committee had elected Mr. Herne chairman succession Mr, 
Milne, who retired under the five-years rule: the committee was 
ing its collection books the teaching history. The examination com. 
mittee (chairman, Mr. Hunt) reported that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board, acknowledging the observations 
the bad effects anticipated from the board’s decision cut down the 
number history papers from two one, had replied that this decision was 
experimental only and would reconsidered after three years, when the 
council’s letter would receive full consideration. The Association University 
Teachers had invited the committee’s co-operation enquiry into complaints 
over-specialization the sixth form, and the committee had been able 
supply information and comment drawn from the replies which had received 
questionnaire sent.to twelve schools, taken sample, from the areas 
six examining boards. Mr. Herne, the committee’s secretary, was 
nominated member the history syllabus panel the Secondary Schools 
Examination Council. The B.B.C. had invited the Association’s help 
‘special-feature’ television programme, one evening which would given 
history; but investigation, the broadcasting committee (chairman, 
Dr. Dobson) found that the television science lessons, rather than 
talks history, was the real interest the B.B.C., though there were some 
half-hearted requests for suggestions history. 


The international committee (chairman, Professor Barraclough) reported 
that discussions with Puttemans during his visit the annual general 
meeting had revealed that the projected International Federation History 
Teachers was still very nebulous state and that action the Association 
was yet called for, though the committee was watching for further developments. 
The council resolved keep being, for the present, the special committee 
which had organized the exhibition foreign text-books the annual 
general meeting, since Mr. Hunt reported that most the text-books 
shown could retained the Association form the nucleus permanent 
collection. The council further resolved keep the exhibition entity 
associated with the library, with Mr. Hunt curator, and add the collec- 
tion opportunity arose. Gifts foreign text-books are therefore solicited 
from members the Association, and will gratefully received. was 
agreed that the exhibition whole may sent tour, and that, many 
the books were duplicated, the duplicates could lent separately branches, 
training colleges, sample exhibits. The collection already sufficiently 
large and diverse provide material for comparative study teaching 
degree, and anticipated that will grow steadily various directions. 
Enquiries concerning should directed Mr. Hunt the offices the 
Association. The council passed resolution thanks Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
Milliken, who had organized and set the exhibition, and Mr. 
Beales, who had done stimulate and guide the committee, and who 
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had undertaken report the exhibition the British Journal Educational 
Studies. Mr. Howard, secretary the international committee, 
represented the Association the joint meetings the French Société des 
Professeurs Histoire Géographie and the Association des Professeurs 
Philosophie the Centre International d’Etudes Pédagogiques Sévres 
and December, 1952, and the annual meeting the former society 
December: took part several lively discussions, made useful contacts 
with French colleagues, and greatly enjoyed the hospitality his French 
hosts. The Lisbon branch the Historical Association organized commem- 
orative exhibition the first centenary the death the duke Wellington: 
which included manuscripts, maps, books, paintings, engravings, 
drawings and other objects relating the duke and his Peninsular campaigns, 
was organized collaboration with, and under the patronage the British 
Institute Portugal, and was open from December 1952. 
* x * 

was with the deepest regret that the council learnt the sudden death 
November 1952 Mr. Gerald Hankin, whose wholehearted and devoted 
enthusiasm and energy had served the cause the Association and furthered 
the work the council for thirty years. Mr. Hankin, one His Majesty’s 
inspectors schools and subsequently chief inspector history, joined the 
council the Association 1923 and became vice-president 1931, which 
office held until his death. served the illustrations committee from 
1923 1935, the examinations committee from 1928 1944, the 
wireless committee from 1929 1942 and its successor, the broadcasting 
committee, from 1945 until his death. founded the films committee and 
was its chairman throughout its existence from 1930 1937: the development 
the historical film teaching instrument was one his major interests, 
and his marriage with Miss Mary Field, the Gaumont-British Instructional 
Films, strengthened this interest and gave more effective scope. The 
policy history teaching and the use ‘visual aids’ all 
sorts, whether printed cinematographic, well the B.B.C.’s powerful 
intervention history teaching, owes much his keen thought, experience 
and argumentative persuasion. was stalwart champion the highest 
academic standards class teaching, and was this end that became 
one the initiating members and keen advocates the revision courses 
committee, which served from 1939 1948, doing much establish 
the vacation school permanent feature the Association’s programme. 
But his chief interest was the international committee, which was 
for its first four years, 1935-8, and which became the chairman 
and the directive force 1945, relinquishing the post only when, 1951, 
his deep disappointment, failed persuade the council assume financial 
for the far-reaching plans for the international revision history 
text-books which, conjunction with U.N.E.S.C.O. and with the ministry 
this country, and with organizations history teachers over- 
had launched his major contribution international understanding 
through less nationalistic and more tolerant outlook the teaching 
history Characteristically, was engaged helping the organ- 
the exhibition foreign text-books the day his sudden death, 
Mrs. Hankin sent gift £10 10s. towards the cost publishing the 
the exhibition. 

* * * * 
1953 there was founded the British Agricultural History Society 
the study the history every aspect the countryside 
conferences and courses and publishing journal.’ Sir James 
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Scott Watson, C.B.E., the first president, and the secretary Mr, 
Higgs, (c.o. Museum English Rural Life, Shinfield Rd., Reading). Member. 
ship the society open all persons interested and institutions and 
libraries: the subscription 1s., payable February each The 
society’s journal, The Agricultural History Review, will edited Dr. 
Finberg, reader English local history University College, 
Leicester, and the first number, which issued the first subscription 
year, contain, addition notes and reviews, articles Sir James 
Scott Watson ‘Some Traditional Farming Beliefs the light Modem 
Science,’ Mr. Beresford ‘The Poll Tax Sheep, 1549,’ Dr. 
Joan Thirsk ‘The Isle Axholme before Vermuyden’ and Mr. 
Minchinton ‘Crop Returns during the Napoleonic War’. The first annual 
conference the new society has been planned conjunction with the Associa- 
tion Agriculture, and will held the Institute Education the 
University London Saturday, December 1953 one-day conference 
‘Studies Regional History’: papers will read Dr. Hoskins 
‘Regional Farming England’, Dr. Joan Thirsk ‘The Farming 
Regions Lincolnshire’, Professor Alun Roberts ‘The Rise Sheep- 
Farming with the Great Enclosures North Wales’ and Dr. Kerridge 
‘Farming Regions with special reference Wiltshire’, and short discussion 
will follow each paper. 

May 1953 there was published the first issue The Journal Transport 
History, edited Professor Jack Simmons, professor history University 
College, Leicester and Mr. Robbins, secretary the London Transport 
Executive. The new journal published twice yearly, and subscriptions, 
18s. per year (single copies, 10s.) should sent The Secretary, Publications 
Board, University College, Leicester. The journal aims ‘stimulating original 
research into the history transport, viewing transport whole including 
its scope all forms transport, from trackways aircraft, all ages, 
and provide common ground for professional historians and transport men, 
Transport Great Britain will the principal interest, but developments 
elsewhere will not excluded. The first issue, beautifully printed and pro- 
duced journal pp., contains, addition book reviews, 
Bibliography’ ‘Publications the History Transport British Periodicals, 
1950-1’, and articles Mr. Dyos ‘Workmen’s Fares South London, 
1860-1914’, Mr. Lee ‘The English Street Tramways George 
Francis Mr. Robbins ‘The Balaklava Railway’ and 
Mr. Hadfield ‘James Green Canal Engineer’. 

The editor and the assistant-editor this journal must again apologise 
subscribers for the delay the issue this number History. Specially 
onerous, though temporary, college duties have prevented both them from 
giving History the time they have previously given; but they both 
pate that these duties will terminate the end 1954, recovery normal 
publication should not very long delayed. Meanwhile, they will what 
they can, with the help the publishers, curtail delays during 

order make complete sets History for sale exclusively University 
institutions and learned libraries, the management committee would 
welcome, whether gifts for repurchase, copies History No. The 
Association would similarly glad acquire any early numbers the 
Annual Bulletin Historical Literature down No. (except Nos. 13-15) 
and No. 36. Gifts offers, whether History the Annual Bulletin, should 
sent the hon. secretary the Association (not the editor History). 
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